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BOOK III. 


| 
| CHAPTER II. CONFRONTED. 


| THE room into which Madge was shown 
was a cimen of that apartment 
which is called the “library,” and which is to 
be found in the houses of all mushroom men 
of means, though the use to which it is put 
is extremely limited. There was a large 
and very handsome bookcase in polished 
' mahogany, with plate-glass doors, filled with 
standard works, gorgeously bound and 
symmetrically arranged. The latest edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica was not too 
| heavy, the newest high-priced novel was not 
, too hight, for the taste of the bookseller, to 
whom the charge of furnishing this collec- 
tion had been committed. Mr. Kaulbach, 
the Anglicised German Jew, to whom the 
villa belonged, knew nothing of literature, 
but he bought his books as he bought 
_his wines, horses, pictures, furniture, and 
other articles of luxury, from the man with 
the best name in the trade, and as he paid 
' a good price, concluded he had been sup- 
| phed with a good article. There was a 
large writing-table, also of mahogany, with 
a blue morocco leather top, guiltless of 
scratch or stain, an inkstand holding, on 
a moderate calculation, half a pint of ink, 
a sheaf of quill pens, and a stand of pen- 
holders of all kinds, odd little nick-nacks for 
holding matches and wax, silver owls with 
| red glass eyes, gilt dogs’ heads for paper- 
| weights, gilt ducks’ heads with opening bills 
for letter-clips, and underneath the table, 
_ and by the side of the heavy oak chair, a 
| dainty little basket, presumably intended 
i for waste paper. It was altogether a place 
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for show rather than use, and not one where } 
anything like real work could be done. Mr. 
Kaulbach never proposed to himself to do 
any work in it. All his writing was carried 
on in a dingy little office, in a black little | 
square out of Mincing-lane, on a high- 
shouldered, hacked, and ink-blotched desk, 
where he scrawled his cramped memoranda 
and smeary calculations, with the aid of a 
leaden inkstand and a corroded pen. 
Madge looked about her with interest. 
Assuredly Philip Vane must have pro- 
gressed in the world, as his present quar- 
ters were infinitely better than any which 
he had inhabited during her acquaintance 
with him. She had a kind of idea that 
Mr. Drage’s notion might be correct, and | 
that both Philip Vane and the lady, his 
engagement to whom had been publicly an- 
nounced, were staying at the same country 
house together, and in another minute she 
would see him. He would be called away § 
from the side of the rich prize he had 
recently won, to the presence of the woman f 
whom he had so basely deserted. How | 
would he bear the meeting, she wondered. | 
He would be savage when he saw her, more 
savage when he knew the purpose for which 
she had come. As yet he had never struck jj 
her. Oftentimes, in the old days, she had 
thought that she could better have borne a f 
blow from his hand than the scathing bitter- | 
ness of his tongue; but that was long ago, 
when she was younger and stronger. Now 
she began to tremble at the mere thought |j 
of personal violence. She wished she had |j 
allowed Mr. Drage to accompany her; jj 
his presence would at least have pre- | 
vented Philip Vane from indulging in any 
excessive outburst of wrath. ‘The servants | 
were moving about in the hall, and tho 
doors of the room where the company were 
































still evidently assembled at dinner were 
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open ; that was a pointin her favour Madge 
thought; from a sheer sense of decency 
Philip Vane would be compelled to put 
some curb upon his rage. 

Who would he imagine was his visitor ? 
The name which Madge had given to the 
servant was hers by right, but she had 
never used it, and so long and so completely 
had they been estranged that her husband 
would probably not think of her in con- 
nexion with it. Upon that utter oblivion 
of her, or, if that were wanting, upon his 
fear of creating a disturbance in his friend’s 
house, Madge relied for her interview with 
her husband. The seeking of that inter- 
view was voluntary on her part, had not 
been decided upon until after full conside- 
ration and discussion, and must be gone 
through with now, even when she heard 
his step approaching the door. 

Not his ere after all, but, by its light- 
ness and its fleetness, a woman’s. Next 
moment the door opened and a woman 
entered the room. A woman of middle 
height, but full and rounded figure, set off 
with flowing draperies and clouds of deli- 
cate lace. Queenly in her walk and move- 
ments, and of a flashing and disdainful 
beanty, with large liquid dark eyes, clear 
cut aquiline profile, mouth undoubtedly 
small, but yet with full and sensuous lips, 
and a mass of lustrous bluck hair twisted 
into a coronet on her head. She swept 
into the room arranging the train of her 
dress with one hand, and with the other 
motioning to Madge, who had risen, to 
resume her chair. 

“ Pray be seated,” said the lady, with a 
pleasant smile, and in a rich full voice; 
“you asked to see Mr. Vane, I believe ?” 

“T—I did,” said Madge, nervous with 

ise, and with her intuition of the 
identity of the person addressing her. 

There was a singular contrast between 
these women. Madge pale as death, neatly, 
almost primly, dressed, nervous and ill at 
ease ; the other with a glowing complexion, 
richly and tastefully attired, and perfectly 
self-com posed. 

“Tam sorry,” she said, “that you should 
have been misled by the stupid blunder of 
a servant. You were told that Mr. Vane 
was stopping in this house, but the fact is 
that he left here yesterday morning, having 
been summoned away by a telegram on 
business of importance.” 

“Is this true?” said Madge, half in- 
voluntarily. 

The lady started and looked amazed, but 
said nothing. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Madge, “I 





did not mean to say that, I had no right to 
say it. Will Mr. Vane be long away ?” 
“I cannot say,” said the lady, in an 
altered tone, “ nor can I continue to hold a 
conversation with one who is a perfect 
stranger tome! Perhaps,” she continued, 


‘rising, “perhaps you will leave your card, 


that Mr. Vane may have it on his return ?” 

“T have no card,” said Madge, firmly, 
“but I gave my name to the servant, who 
showed me into this room.” 

“The man made a worse blunder than 
when he told you that Mr. Vane was stay- 
ing here,” said the lady, with curling lip, 
“for he announced you as Mrs. Vane.” 

“He delivered his message correctly in 
that instance, at least,” said Madge, “ for 
that was the name I gave him.” 

“You are a connexion of Mr. Vane’s, I 
suppose ?”” 

“T am.” 

“ May I ask what connexion ?” 

“T am Philip Vane’s wife.” 

Madge had steadied her voice for this 
announcement, and spoke very quietly, 
without the smallest trace of theatrical 
intonation, without the slightest gesture, 
each word clipping clearly and distinctly 
out of her lips. 

The words thus quietly pronounced were 
not, however, without their effect; the 
lady who heard them seemed to reel, and 
leaned against the mantelpiece, before 
which she had been standing. For an in- 
stant she looked across at Madge dreamily, 
and with dazed eyes, repeating the words 
she had heard in a thick, low tone, “ His 
wife did you say; Philip Vane’s wife ?” 

“T am Philip Vane’s wife,” repeated 
Madge, in the same clear, merciless tone. 
“You, I conclude, are Mrs. Bendixen, the 
lady to whom, as the newspapers an- 
nounced, my husband is about to be mar- 
ried. I am sorry,” continued Madge, 
changing her tone, “to be compelled to in- 
terfere with your intended arrangements, 
but you will see that the step which you 
contemplated is impossible. I am Mrs. 
Philip Vane, and however poor my opinion 
may be of that position, I intend to claim 
and hold it for my own.” 

As she spoke she drew herself up, stamped 
her foot, and threw out her hand with a 
gesture which was familiar to her, and at 
which Philip Vane had so often sneered. 
There was defiance in that action, defiance 
in her kindling eyes, defiance in her ringing 
voice. Mrs. Bendixen, now thoroughly 
roused, leaned forward, looking eagerly at 
her visitor, but she had miscalculated the 
nature of the woman with whom she had 
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to deal, for she said, half querulously, half 
fiercely : 

“How dare you speak to me in this 
way! How dare you come into my pre- 
sence! I know what the world is, and 
what sort of livesemen lead, and I dare say 
7 have been accustomed to call yourself 

rs. Vane, and imagine you have a kind 
of right to do so; but of course there must 
be an end of that now. What do you look 
at me for in that way? Do you mean to 
say that you don’t understand me?” 

“T mean to say,” said Madge, who had 
lapsed into stone again, and sat with her 
steady, cold, pitiless gaze on the other wo- 
man’s face, “ I mean to say you are talking 
in riddles, and that if you want me to com- 
prebend you, you must speak more plainly.” 

“Then I tell you,” said Mrs. Bendixen, 
in a loud and shrill tone, which she mode- 
rated, when she recollected the proximity 
of the hall, where the servants were still 
engaged—“ then I tell you that I dare say 
you may have called yourself Mrs. Vane, 
because you were Mr.—Mr. Vane’s mis- 
tress ; that he gave you money, and perhaps 
kept a house for you, and—and was fond 
of you! I know such things go on, but,” 
she added, the colour rising in her cheeks, 
and her eyes flashing, “there must be an 
end toall that! You have doubtless come 
here to ask for money? If so, you shall 
have it. I will take care of that, but you 
must not see Mr. Vane again, nor talk of 
yourself as his wife. You must not repeat 
that wicked lie!” 

She paused and leaned forward eagerly 
to see the effect which her words had 
created. There was anxiety in her eyes, in 
the manner with which from time to time 
she moistened her lips, in the irrepressible 
fluttering motion of the hands which lay 
in her lap before her. By her words she 
had tried to impress on her visitor her own 
conviction of the truth of her statement; 
but her look and her involuntary action 
had the opposite effect. 

“What I have said,” said Madge, still 
holding her with her eyes, “is no lie, but 
God’s truth! The lies which have been 
told you in this matter have come from 
him, not from me! I am Philip Vane’s 
lawful wife! Of that fact I can give you 
proofs—but there is no need of that,’ she 
said, changing her tone, “1 seeyyou know 
it now, as you listen to me. Look at me! 
If you really have such a knowledge of the 
world as you profess, you will recognise at 
once that Iam not of the stuff of which 
mistresses are made—I am Philip Vane’s 
Do you believe me ?” 





“J—I almost fear I do,” said Mrs. 
Bendixen, still bending forward in her 
chair, and gazing at the pale, grave face 
and neat figure before her. 

“ It matters little to me whether you do 
or do not,” said Madge, with a slight curl 
of her lip, “the fact remains, and can be 
proved at any moment. Now listen to me! 
When you tried to persuade yourself that 
my assertion was a lie, and that I was 
—what you said—you pretended to think 
that I had come here for money. What do 
you think, now, is the motive of my visit ?” 

“ T—cannot tell,” stammered Mrs. Ben- 
dixen, “unless it is revenge. You seem a 
dreadfully determined woman.” 

“Do I?” said Madge, as the faint 
glimmer of a contemptuous smile 
across her face. “I do not think that I am 
dreadfully determined ; I am perfectly sure 
that I have no desire for revenge. Revenge 
on whom? Qn you? You have been pas- 
sive in this matter; your part has been 
merely that of the dupe! On Philip Vane? 
One cannot be revenged on the dead, and 
Philip Vane is as dead to me as if I had 
seen him in his shroud.” 

“ Oh, don’t talk in that dreadful manner,” 
cried Mrs. Bendixen, with a moan, then 
covering her face with her hands, she 
added, “Oh, what do you want? why did 
you come here ?” 

“To save you from a worse fate even 
than that which has befallen me. Not 
that I care for you one straw; you are 
nothing to me, as he is nothing to me, 
and, so far as I am concerned, you might 
both of you have gone on your way un- 
checked and unwarned, but I do not choose 
to see this crime committed where I have 
the power of stopping it, and if it be 
stopped, Philip Vane will have his vanity 
to thank, and nothing else. That vanity 
is overweening; it led him to make public 
his conquest. He announced in the news- 
papers that he was engaged to be married 
to you, and thus I heard of it.” 

“IT don’t see what there was to induce 
Mr. Vane to put it in the newspapers!” 
moaned Mrs. Bendixen. 

“Don’t you?” said Madge. “I do. 
Your name, your position, and your at- 
tractions are well known in the world to 
which Philip Vane now belongs, and the 
fact of having secured them would tell un- 
doubtedly in his favour. He meant to 
marry you as he had previously married me, 
for the sake of living upon you. But his 
last marriage would have proved infinitely 
more successful than his first. You were 
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something to win; your beauty is self- 
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evident, your wealth and position generally 
acknowledged. When he married me, I 
was a poor actress in a country theatre, 
with sufficient good looks to win his eye, 
and a sufficient salary to keep him in 
tolerable comfort. They must have been 
poor enough, my appearance and my earn- 
ings, for when he had once possessed him- 
self of both they had not enough attraction 
to induce him to acknowledge me as his 
wife, and so soon as he saw his way to 
effectually ridding himself, he deserted 
me: the ladder had served its purpose, he 
could afford to kick it down.” 

“T am sure you judge Mr. Vane most 
unjustly,” said Mrs. Bendixen, raising her 
face from her hands. “He is the most 
generous of men. His affection for me is 
quite disinterested, and it is too, too cruel 
to speak of him in this way.” 

“When you have known him as long as 
I have known him, I will ask you for your 
verdict on his character,’ said Madge, 
quietly ; “not that I expect that even then 
you would say of him what I say, for you 
would not have the cause.” 

“You allow that,” cried Mrs. Bendixen ; 
“that shows that he was not entirely to 
blame.” 

“Tt shows simply that you from your 
plenty can give him all he longs for, wealth, 
ease, luxury, the position in the eyes both 
of men and women to which he has aspired ; 
while I from my poverty could only fend 
off hunger and cold, could only bar the 
door against the wolf, could only find the 
platform whence he should spring into com- 
petence, leaving me behind him. He de- 
serted me because I could do so little, he 
will hold to you since you can do so much.” 

“ And he shall hold to me,” cried Mrs. 
Bendixen, springing to her feet ; “ your last 
words have thoroughly determined me. 
See here, woman. I believe all you say. 
There is something in your voice, in your 
manner, which prevents my disbelieving 
it, much as I wish to do so. But I tell 
you I love Philip Vane, love him with a 
fervour which you, with your pale puny 

assion, cannot for an instant imagine. 

e has become essential to my life, and I 
have never yet known what it was to have 
one aspiration checked, one wish thwarted. 
Ihave been married before, you know that. 
The man who took me from a boarding- 
school to be his wife gave me all that I then 
thought the world contained, power, riches, 
admiration. But it was not until after his 
death, it was not until I met Mr. Vane, that 
I knew the happiness of loving and being 
loved. Ah, do not take that happiness 





from me; do not, I implore you, dissipate 
that dream! 
to whom the pleasures of life are at an end, 
but in your time you have enjoyed that 
peetest joy ofall. Why then grudge it to 
me ”? 


“You are talking at random,” said 
Madge, coldly, “and I am unable to follow 
you. What influence can I have over 
your future beyond pointing out to you 
the impossibility of the course you propose 
to yourself to pursue P What would you 
wish me to do ?” 

“To go away, anywhere, in any country, 
to hide yourself, and never to come near me 
again. The good lack which has attended 
me throughout my lifetime has prevented 
your seeing Mr. Vane to-day. The dread- 
ful secret which you have just uttered is 
known to us alone. It must never go 
further, nay, more than that, he must never 
know that I am aware of its existence, 
never be reminded of it himself. I will 
buy it of you at what price you like. You 
have only to name the sum and itis yours.” 

“ Supposing I were to do as you ask, 
how would your position be improved? 
You, with the gratified desires, and the un- 
checked wishes of which you have boasted, 
have purchased Philip Vane’s love, or what 
is equivalent to it, and now wish to pur- 
chase my silence! Suppose I agree, how 
is your position improved? The world will 
believe you to be Philip Vane’s wife, but 
you will know yourself——” 

“Do you think I care what the world 
thinks of me or what I think of myself?” 
cried Mrs. Bendixen. “TI tell you I love 
this man, and that I will not have him 
taken from me. Have you no understand- 
ing, have you no compassion P” 

“ I have no patience to listen to ravings 
which would be wearisome from a love-sick 
girl, but which are contemptible in a woman. 
I did not seek to be Philip Vane’s judge, 
but fate seems to have appointed me to be 
his executioner. I have given you due 
warning, and I absolve myself if you choose 
to share his fate. Now let me pass. I will 
leave this place.” 

And she rose and dropped her veil, and 
drew her mantle round her. 

“Stay!” said Mrs. Bendixen. “You 
must not leave in this manner. You have 
said that you care no longer for Philip 
Vane; that you regard him as dead to you; 
and yet you will not leave him to me! 
Ah, spare him, I implore you! I have 
looked forward so eagerly to the time 
when I should be his wife. I have 
reckoned so upon giving to him a love 
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which no one hitherto has been able to 
evoke, that if he is torn from me I shall go 
mad. Oh, see me at your feet and spare 
me !” 

As she uttered these words she dropped 
from her chair on to her knees, and lifted 
her hands in supplication. The large tears 
welled into her upturned eyes, and her 
hair, which had become unfastened, hung 
about her pale face. 

“It is a pretty picture,” said Madge, 
dreamily, looking down on the woman at 
her feet, “and devotion such as this is cer- 
tainly thrown away on its object. Come, 
madam !” she cried, “rouse yourself, and 
Jet us put an end to this scene. You ask 
me to let your marriage with my husband 
take place without opposition; even if I 
would, I am powerless to do so. The 
secret is not mine alone, but is in the keep- 
ing of those who have a greater regard for 
my position than I have myself, and who 
are determined that it shall not be thus 
wantonly outraged.” 

“You are implacable, then?” said Mrs. 
Bendixen, rising and throwing back her 
hair. 

“T am merely indifferent,” said Madge, 
coldly. “As indifferent to your fate as to 
his. I came here to warn him of the conse- 
quences of the act which he contemplated, 
and I found you in his place. In those 
consequences you are equally interested, 
and my warning has been given to you. 
My duty is done. Let me pass!” 

“One moment yet,” cried Mrs. Bendixen. 
“ Will the fact that you have given this 
warning to me content you? Will you 
swear that you will seek no further oppor- 
tunity of letting him know your intentions 
towards him ?” 

“‘T see your meaning now,” said Madge, 
looking straight at her with cold unspar- 
ing eyes. ‘“ Your passion for this man has 
so demented you, that you will hurry on 
this marriage, which will be no marriage, 
and accept yourself the position which you 
imputed to me at the commencement of 
our interview. Is not that so?” 

“T do not deny it,” said Mrs. Bendixen, 


excitedly. ‘“‘I have set my mind upon it, 
and I will carry it through. I should 
glory in r 





“You are mad!” interrupted Madge. 
“Do you not see that if you were married 
to Philip Vane, and that marriage were 
proved illegal, he would be a convicted 
felon? Or even suppose he evaded the 
law, his position would be lost, his power 
and prestige, all that makes life pleasant 
to him, gone forever! You have romantic 





dreams, I suppose, of some sunny paradise, 
where you and he could live and love for 
ever. He would weary of you in a month, 
and when he found that you had been 
warned in time of the impending danger, 
and had neglected to inform him of it, he 
would kill you !” 

“He might,’ said Mrs. Bendixen, “he 
might kill me then; at least I should have 
known his love.” 

“ And with that charming sentiment we 
will close the discussion,” said Madge, 
slightly shrugging her shoulders. “ Hear 
my last words, for we shall never meet 
again. The man for whom you are sacri- 
ficing yourself is treacherous and base, 
mean and cowardly. He has not even the 
one redeeming virtue of independence, but 
so soon as he gets the opportunity, will 
live on you as he lived on me, and as he 
abandoned me he will, should it so suit his 
purpose, abandon you. I was young and 
inexperienced when I became his victim, 
you are a matured woman of the world, 
and have, besides, my example before you, 
and I warn you to profit by it. If you fall 
it will be with your eyes open, and in de- 
fiance of the hands spread forth to hold 
you back. But you will fall, for you are 
& woman and infatuated !” 

She turned the handle of the door as she 
uttered these last words, and let herself 
out. Mrs. Bendixen made a faint effort 
to detain her, but Madge drew her clinging 
dress more closely round her, and, with 
the faintest inclination of her head, passed 
by. The hall was empty now, as, she could 
see through the open door, was the dining- 
room. On the croquet-lawn a few players 
were idly knocking about the balls, and 
under the verandah, immediately outside the 
hall-door, some gentlemen were seated in 
lounging-chairs, smoking and drinking. 
One or two of them raised their hats as 
she passed by, and each of them honoured 
her with a hearty stare. 

Madge passed steadily on, outwardly 
calm and grave, inwardly perturbed and 
excited. 

“Tt is over,” she said to herself. “I 
have discharged my duty, satisfied the 
promptings of my conscience, and obeyed 
the bidding of Mr. Drage. What has been 
gained by so doing is another matter ; little 
enough, I should imagine. That woman, 
ignorant, unschooled, and impulsive, is 
madly in love, and will allow nothing to 
come between her and her object. 
that I should have seen her, and that hé— 
called away suddenly, she said he was, 
called away by telegram on important 
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business. By telegram! that must have 
been the message, a copy of which Rose 
forwarded to me, and which I have here.” 

She drew the paper from her pocket, 
opened it, and held it out before her. The 
addresses, both of sender and receiver, were 
plain and legible, but the rest of the text 
was in cipher, a hopeless mass of letters, 
jumbled together, and broken up into short 
impossible words. 

“‘T feel certain that there is something 
of importance herein,” said Madge. “I 
cannot tell why, but I am certain of it. If 
I could only find a key to this cipher! I 
must, and I will.” 





BOOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON. 

Tuis title suggests a somewhat remark- 
able group of hterary productions. There 
are many “prison books,” compositions 
wrought out by the brains of luckiess per- 
sons shut away from the usages and faci- 
lities of every-day life, and seeking some 
mode of occupying the mind that may avert 
melancholy madness. Isaac D’Israeli col- 
lected many examples of books written 
while the authors were in prison; Mr. 
Langford has since given fuller details of 
some of the men who wrote them; while 
other instances are only waating for bookish 
people to ferret them out. 

The great Boethius was a shining light 
among these writers. He was a Roman 
philosopher, in the days when the once 
great Roman Empire had begun to fall to 
pieces, and was rapidly going into extinc- 
tion. He was learned among the learned 
at Rome and at Athens; he was thrice 
consul under Theodoric the Goth; but his 
rigorous impartiality as a judge raised him 
up enemies among the intriguers at court, 
who falsely accused him of maintaining a 
treasonable correspondence with the By- 
zantine or Greek government at Constanti- 
nople. He was cast into prison, and there 
kept until an executioner did his fell work. 
While in captivity, Boethius wrote a 
work which afterwards became renowned 
throughout Europe, the Consolations of a 
Philosopher. It is a noble, lofty-minded 
production, which was some four centuries 
or so later translated into English by Alfred 
the Great. 

One of the examples is singular, because 
we know the name of the book, although 
ignorant of the name cf the man. This 
is Fleta. It consists of a treatise or com- 
mentary on law, supposed to have been 
written during the days of the Plantagenets 





by a prisoner in the Fleet. Itsuggested an 
imitation and an imitator. When Sir John 
Pettus was incarcerated in that same prison 
in 1683, he translated from the German a 
work on metals and metallurgy, and gave 
it the fanciful title of Fleta Minor. 

During the sixteenth century, when there 
was a plentiful crop of distinguished pri- 
soners and imprisonments in most European 
countries, books written by the captives were 
rather numerous. Maggi, an Italian scholar, 
mathematician, and military archeologist, 
rendered himself famous by his defence of 
Famagusta against the Turks, during which 
he invented ingenious machines which de- 
stroyed their works; but when the Turks 
afterwards succeeded in capturing the city, 
they took revenge on him by earrying him 
off in chains to slavery. Working hard as 
a slave during the day, he bravely con- 
quered despondency at night by writing 
De Tintinnabulis, a treatise on bells. Our 
own Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, a 
gallant and chivalrous soldier, but a little 
wild withal, got himself into prison on more 
than one occasion for satirical hints at per- 
sons in power, and infractions of the civic 
rules of government in London. While in 
the Fleet Prison he wrote some of the 
sweetest songs and sonnets in the language. 
When afterwards imprisoned in Windsor 
Castle, for daring (as was alleged) to 
aspire to the hand of the Princess Mary, 
he wrote his Prisoned in Windsor Castle, 
which contains a charming reminiscence of 
days when he played at that same castle 
with a king’s son for his companion, ending 
with two lines which have often been 
quoted for their deep meaning : 

With remembrance of their greater grief, 
To banish the less I find the chief relief. 

A widely different man was Father 
Thomas, member of the Order of Hermits 
of Saint Augustine. He was imprisoned by 
the Moors in Africa, and wrote in Portn- 
guese on the Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He had no books, and could write 
only for a short time in the middle of each 
day, by a gleam of light that entered his 
dungeon through an air-hole. A different 
mun, again, was George Buchanan, poet 
and historian, who seems to have been 
always at war with monks, and getting 
into trouble for abusing them. He was 
imprisoned in Portugal, about the middle 
of the century, for one of these attacks, 
and while in captivity wrote his Para- 
phrase on the Psalms of David. On the 
other hand, there was the Jesuit missionary, 
Robert Southwell, who, during about ten 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, was imprisoned 
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over and over again. During the last im- 
prisonment which preceded his execution, 
he wrote his Saint Peter’s Complaint, and 
other impassioned religious poems. 
Knowing what we do of the state of 
England during the reigns of James the 
First and Charles the First, we shall not be 
surprised at finding that most of the men 
who wrote books in English prisons during 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
were incarcerated either on religious or poli- 
tical grounds. There was James Howell, 
a writer and politician, who had a long im- 
prisonment, during which he wrote Familiar 
Letters and other works, by the proceeds 
of which he supported himself. There 
was Richard Lovelace, the cavalier and 
He was first a Charter-house boy, 
then an Oxford collegian, then a courtier, 
then a colonel in the service of Charles 
the First. He spent all his patrimony 
in support of the Stuarts, and formed a 
regiment at his own expense. Commit- 
ting the unpardonable offence of present- 
ing a petition to the House of Commons 
praying for the restoration of the king’s 
rights, he was committed to prison at the 
Westminster Gatehouse, where he wrote 
his Althea. This is the poem that contains 
the famous lines : 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 
If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 
njoy such liberty ! 
Again, some few years afterwards, he 
was imprisoned, and during his incarcera- 
tion wrote a collection of sonnets and 
songs, including the beautiful Address to 
Lucasta, which contains the often-quoted 
lines : 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not honour more. 


Poor Lovelace! Wood describes him as 
being “accounted the most amiable and 
beautiful person that eyes ever beheld ;” but 
his imprisonments and loss of fortune made 
the closing years of his life years of penury. 

There was Thomas Lydiat, a learned 
clergyman and historian, who was thrown 
into the King’s Bench as a means of 
curing him of his loyalty to Charles the 
First, and who, while there, wrote his An- 
notations on the Persian Chronicle. There 
was Sir William Davenant, who, similarly 
offensive to the parliament on account of 
his loyalty to the king, was thrown into 
Carisbrook Castle, where he wrote some of 
his plays and poems. On the other hand, 





there was George Withers, farmer, lawyer, 
poet, satirist, and soldier in turn. He 
wrote Abuses Stript and Whipt, a satire 
which earned for him an imprisonment; 
and in later years, after having fought for 
and with the Puritans, he was subjected to 
a still longer imprisonment by the Royalists. 
He complained bitterly afterwards of his 
treatment in prison. “I was shut up from 
the society of mankind, and, as one un- 
worthy the compassion vouchsafed to thieves 
and murderers, was neither permitted the 
use of my pen, the access or sight of = | 
acquaintances, the allowance usually af- 
forded to other close prisoners, nor means 
to send for necessaries befitting my pre- 
sent condition; by which means I was for 
many days compelled to feed on nothing 
but the coarsest bread, and sometimes 
locked up for twenty-four hours together, 
without so much as a drop of water to cool 
my tongue; and being at the same time in 
one of the grossest extremities of dulness 
that ever was inflicted upon anybody, the 
help both of physician and apothecary was 
denied me.” Nevertheless, in his Shep- 
herd’s Hunting, written during one of his 
captivities, there are some of the finest 
lines known on the consolation which 
poetry afforded him in time of trouble. 
There was John Selden, too, the learned 
jurist, antiquary, and historian, who got 
into trouble with Charles the First for 
writing against the divine rights and pre- 
rogatives of kings; he had frequent and 
stern reason for knowing what the inside 
of a prison was like, and wrote one of his 
erudite histories while incarcerated. 

But the two most celebrated men who 
come into the list of writers of books in 
prison in the first half of the seventeenth 
century are Raleigh and Cervantes. The 
gallant Sir Walter, after serving when 
young as a gentleman-volunteer, went with 
Sir Humphry Gilbert to America, returned 
and was knighted, raised a volunteer squa- 
dron against the Spanish Armada, and be- 
came a courtier. Something he did or said 
gave offence at court, and he resided abroad 
for some years. When Elizabeth died, and 
James the First succeeded to the throne, 
Raleigh returned to England; but he was 
arrested, and found guilty of treason by a 
packed jury. Twelve years of his life were 
passed continuously in prison; and here he 
wrote his History of the World,a marvellous 
work to execute under such circumstances. 
In order really to begin at the beginning, 
he begins with the Creation, and gravely 
discusses the opinions expressed by the 
learned, as to whether Paradise was as high 
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up as the moon, or only as high as mid-air, 
or under the equinoctial line. But still the 
History of the World is a noble fragment, 
which could only have been written by one 
who had read much, thought much, and 
travelled much. Hapless Raleigh! King 
James hated him with all the hatred which 
@ narrow mind feels towards an intellectual 
superior, and sent him to the scaffold. The 
other great man, whose name we have 
coupled with Raleigh, was the Spanish 
novelist Cervantes, the author of the world- 
renowned Don Quixote. He was first a 
student, then chamberlain to a cardinal, 
and then asoldier. He was thrice wounded 
at the battle of Lepanto, was taken prisoner 
by the corsairs, kept five years in captivity, 
and ransomed by his friends. Returning 
to Spain, he married, entered upon civil 
employments, traversed wide regions of his 
native country, and watched well the 
habits and peculiarities of his countrymen. 
Monetary embarrassments, rather than 
political or religious discord, threw him 
more than once into prison; but this im- 
prisonment was a great thing for the world, 
since it was occupied by the planning and 
commencement of Don Quixote. 

Open the portals wide: let us admit the 
greatest prison-writer of the second half 
of the seventeenth century, John Bunyan, 
tinker, preacher, and author of a religious 
allegory which is said to have been trans- 
lated into a greater number of languages 
than any other book in the world, with two 
exceptions, the Bible and the Imitation of 
Christ. He was thrown into Bedford Jail 
because he would not renounce dissent ; 
and there he supported himself for twelve 
years by making tagged boot-laces. He 
wrote many controversial tracts, preached 
to his fellow-prisoners, and read to them 
the Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. It 
was a fine answer that he gave to the clerk 
of the peace, who advised him to gain his 
liberation by recanting. “ Sir, the law hath 
provided two ways of obeying; the one, 
to do that which I in my conscience be- 
lieve I am bound to do actively ; and when 
I cannot by activity, then I am willing to 
lie down, and to suffer whatever they shall 
do unto me.” And it showed a vein of 
humour in his character when he replied 
to a Quaker who had come to visit him, 
and who declared that the Lord had or- 
dered him to search for Bunyan in half 
the prisons in England, “If the Lord had 
sent you, you need not have taken so much 
trouble to find me out; for the Lord knows 
that I have been a prisoner in Bedford 
Jail for the last twelve years.” He wrote 





the first part of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
while in prison, a fact that ought to endear 
his imprisonment to us. 

It is a singular coincidence that the 
authors of two of the most extensively read 
books ever written were living in the same 
country and at the same time, and wrote 
some of their works while in captivity. 
Daniel Defoe lived at the same time as 
John Bunyan; but the latter had reached 
middle age while the former was still a 
boy. Defoe, as a Whig and a dissenter, was 
often in trouble, and on one occasion suf- 
fered the pillory as well as imprisonment. 
While in prison he wrote his Hymn to the 
Pillory, and commenced a political periodi- 
cal which he continued to several volumes. 
His immortal Robinson Crusoe, however, 
was not written during imprisonment. Over 
in France, Abraham Wicquefort, a Dutch 
diplomatist and writer, was for thirty years 
representative of the court of Brandenburg 
at Paris; he was then thrown into the Bas- 
tille by Cardinal Mazarin, on suspicion of 
being a spy; and while in the gloomy for- 
tress prison wrote his Mémoires touchant 
les Ambassadeurs, and |’ Ambassadeur et ses 
Functions. Then there was Voltaire, who 
had a year’s incarceration for a satirical 
poem on Louis the Fourteenth ; and another 
of less length for an unseemly quarrel 
at the Duc de Sully’s house; during this 
second captivity he planned and wrote the 
greater part of his epic poem Le Henriade. 
Next was Nicholas Fréret, a French his- 
torian, who in his first work, on the Origin 
of the French, so offended the vanity of his 
countrymen that he was sent to the Bastille, 
where he planned many of his later works. 
Cardinal Polignac, another Frenchman, in- 
stead of being sent to the Bastille, was 
placed in a kind of semi-imprisonment in 
his own abbey, for some offence during the 
regency of Louis the Fifteenth; there he 
wrote his Latin poem Anti- Lucretius, 
which a century later was translated into 
English by George Canning. 

There was one book written in prison 
which brought but little credit to the 
author; namely, the Thoughts in Prison. 
Doctor William Dodd, a clergyman, a popn- 
lar preacher, a chaplain to George the Third, 
and a welcome guest in high society, lived so 
extravagantly that he was always in debt. 
In an evil hour he offered a bribe of three 
thousand pounds to the wife of the Lord 
Chancellor if she would procure for him 
the rich living of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square; this caused him a mortifying ex- 
posure, and the loss of his chaplaincy. In 
a still more evil hour, he forged the sig- 
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nature of his patron and former pupil, the 
Ear] of Chesterfield, to a bond for four thou- 
sand two hundred pounds. He intended, 
like many other fergers before and since, to 


but failed; and his end was tragical indeed. 
The Thoughts, which he wrote while in 
prison, have been characterised as “ the 
spasmodic, hysterical, and insincere utter- 
ances of a weak man under affliction.” 

A triad of writers will exhaust the re- 
maining space at our disposal; they were 
men who, in more recent times, owed their 
imprisonment to political circumstances, 


by writing books. One of these was the 
late James Montgomery. When a poor 
shop-boy he wrote poems, and gradually 
worked himself up to the position of helper, 
writer, and editor of a Sheffield newspaper. 
His writings as a liberal brought him into 
trouble during the exciting period of the 
great French Revolution; and during two 
imprisonments which he underwent he 
wrote his Ode to the Evening Star, Plea- 
sures of Imprisonment, Verses to a Robin 


Redbreast, and other poems. The opening 
of the address to Robin adverts to his im- 
prisonment : 


Welcome, pretty little stranger, 
Welcome to my lone retreat ; 
Here, secure from ev’ry danger, 
Hop about, and chirp, and eat! 
Robin, how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty | 
The late charming writer, Leigh Hunt, 
was in early life connected with newspaper 
editing ; and, at a time when speaking the 
truth was often an offence against the law 
of libel, he penned some words which 
brought on him a two years’ imprisonment. 
To that captivity we owe the Descent of 
Liberty and the Story of Rimini. One name 
more is that of Thomas Cooper, who, be- 
coming involved in the Chartist troubles of 
the last generation, suffered two years’ 
incarceration, during which he wrote a re- 
markable poem, the Purgatory of Suicides. 





A CUBAN CONVENT. 





Cacuita, my creole lover, has been im- 
mured five long months in a nunnery, 
expiating there her “sin” of secret love- 
making.* In another month she will be 


Don Severiano, if the nuns’ report of her 
be favourable; but should the efforts of 
those estimable ladies prove unsuccessful, 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, vol. vi. 


and Cachita persist in following the incli- 
nations of her heart, the period for her 
incarceration will be protracted another six 
months, when, in accordance with conven- 
tual discipline, she will be required to 
commence her duties as novice. 


confinement has affected my lover’s senti- 
ments, I propose to sound her on the sub- 
ject by private communication. This is 
not easily accomplished. The convent is a 
strong building. At fixed hours the out- 
ward doors are thrown open, and disclose 
a small stone ante-chamber, furnished with 
wooden benches like a prison. Here may 
a pilgrim enter, but no further. There is 
another and a stronger door communicating 
with the interior, and accessible only to a 
favoured few. Near it is a panelled or 
blind window, forming part of a torno or 
turnstile—a mechanical contrivance by 
means of which articles for the convent use 
are secretly admitted. 

On more than one occasion have I visited 
the torno in the vain hope of persuading 
the invisible door-keeper behind to receive 
some love-tokens for my captive mistress. 
Tapping three times on the hollow window 
I pause until a voice murmurs, “Ave 
Maria!” to which I respond, being well 
versed in conventual watchwords, “ Por 
mio pecados!” The voice inquires my 
pleasure. If it be my pleasure to have a 
missive conveyed to an immured “sister,” 
and I can satisfy my unseen interlocutor 
by representing myself as a relative of the 
captive lady in whom I am interested, the 
turnstile rotates with magic velocity, the 
flat panel vanishes, and, behold, a species 
of cupboard with many shelves, upon which 
anything of a moderate size may be placed. 
Having deposited my letter on one of the 
shelves, it disappears, with the cupboard, 
like a pantomime trick, and the panelled 
window resumes its original dull aspect. 
But whether my document will reach the 
rightful owner I can never ascertain, for 
days elapse, and no reply is forthcoming. 
Varying my proceedings at the torno I 
sometimes express a desire to exchange a 
few greetings with my cloistered sister by 


for such a purpose, and conversing with 
her through a double grating. But the 
door-keeper informs me that such a pri- 
vilege is accorded only to parents of the 
immured, who can prove their identity ; so 
my effort in that direction is a failure. 

Every Sunday morning I visit the convent 
chapel which is attached to the building 
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hours. The chapel is a bare-looking sanctu- 
ary of small dimensions, and easily crowded 
by a score or two of ladies with white veils, 
who come to pay their devotions from the 
neighbouring houses. At one extremity of 
the whitewashed chamber is an altar-piece, 
before which a priest, assisted by a boy, 
officiates, and to the left is a strongly barred 
window connected with the interior of the 
convent. Behind this window, which is 
heavily curtained as well as railed, stand 
the nuns and other inmates of the cloister, 
who have come to take part in the cere- 
monies. The responses are chanted by this 
invisible congregation in a subdued tone. 
During a certain portion of the ceremonies 
the curtain is partially drawn, and the out- 
line of a thickly veiled nun is discerned as 
she bends forward to kiss the priest’s hand 
and to receive his blessing. I envy the 
ecclesiastic, and gaze with eager interest 
as figure after figure approaches in turn; 
but my sight cannot penetrate the dark re- 
cesses of the curtain, and the lady whom I 
seek comes and disappears unrecognised. 

I am aroused early one morning by a 
black messenger, who delivers me a thick 
letter, which I open nervously, for I find 
it comes from the “ Convento de la Ense- 
nanza.” ‘The writing, though the contents 
savour strongly of monastic diction, is cer- 
tainly in Cachita’s hand, and is signed by 
herself. 

“My dream of happiness,” the letter 
begins, “can no longer be realised. My 
conscience, my teachers, and my father-con- 
fessor all persuade me that I have sinned 
in the outer world, and that if I desire 
to be absolved I must repent without delay. 
Exhorted by the worthy nuns, I am daily 
becoming more alive to a sense of my un- 
worthiness, and convinced of the urgent 
necessity for beginning a new life of holi- 
néss and virtue. Guided to this blessed 
convent by the finger of Providence, I have 
been enabled, with the assistance of the 
best of counsel, to reflect serivusly over what 
has happened, and I have now taken a vow 
never again to act from the impulse of my 
young and inexperienced heart.” 

After dwelling upon the enormity of the 
offence of making love without the ap- 
proval of a parent, the writer exhorts me, 
by my “mother,” and by other people 
whom I “ hold dear,” to return her letters, 
and all other evidence of the past, with the 
assurance that by so doing | shall accom- 
plish one important step towards the “ ter- 
mination of the sad story of this ill-be- 
gotten wooing.” The letter concludes as 
follows : 





“Perhaps you will receive a parting 
word from me” (the present document oc- 
cupies exactly eight pages of closely written 
convent paper), “ which will put an end to 
this unfortunate story. You must, then, 
forget me entirely. Look upon the past as 
a dream, an illusion, a flash of happiness 
which is no more. Never must the name 
of Cachita escape your lips. I shall re- 
member you only in my prayers’ (the word 
“only” is erased with pencil). “ Fail not to 
send the letters. And adios! till we meet 
in heaven.—CaripaD.” 

The bearer of this letter is Guadalupe, a 
slave of Cachita’s father, Don Severiano, 
and she is intrusted with messages to and 
from the convent. Twice a week she visits 
the torno cupboard, charged with changes 
of linen and other articles for her young 
mistress’s use. Everything is carefully ex- 
amined by a nun before being consigned to 
its owner ; so my ingenious notion of con- 
veying by this opportunity something con- 
traband to my lover, cannot be entertained. 

Having bribed Guadalupe with a bundle 
of cigars and a coloured handkerchief for 
a turban, I obtain from her in return some 
intelligence of her young mistress. 

“Have you heard how La Nifia Cachita 
fares P” I inquire. 

“ Badly,” says the negress. “The 
monastic life does not agree with her lively 
disposition, and she yearns for freedom 
again, la pobre !” 

“Then the nuns have not succeeded in 
converting her?” 

“Tthink not, miamo. In a letter to her 
mother, Dona Belen, who has still a good 
opinion of your worship, mi amita Cachita 
ridicules the Monjas (nuns), and describes 
their strange ways.” 

“Has Don Severiano expressed his in- 
tention to release La Nifia at the expiration 
of her allotted six months ?” 

“T believe so, and im that case La 
Cachita will be with us again in less than 
four weeks.” 

The most important information which 
I draw from the communicative black is, 
that my friend, Don Ignacio, the dentist, is 
attending my lover for professional pur- 
poses. I resolved to call upon Don Ignacio, 
and when Guadalupe has taken her de- 
parture with a packet containing a selection 
from Cachita’s letters, and one of my own, 
which I have carefully worded, in case it 
should fall into wrong hands, I repair at 
once to the house of my dentist friend. 

Don Ignacio sympathises with me, and 
promises to aid me in a plan which I have 
conceived for communicating by letter with 
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my absent mistress; but he warns me that 
there are many difficulties in the way of 
doing so. 

“The nuns,” he says, “who accompany 
my patient, stand like a couple of sentinels, 
on each side of her, and no word or ges- 
ture escapes their attentive ears and 
watchful gaze. He must have more than 
a conjurer’s hand who can perform any 
epistolary feat and escape their keen ob- 
servation.” 

The allusion to conjuring reminds me of 
my scheme. 

Will the friendly dentist recommend to 
his patient a box of his registered tooth- 
powder ? 

He will be delighted to have that oppor- 
tunity. 

“One of my assistants who accompanies 
me in my convent rounds shall include 
such a box in my dentist’s bag.” 

Don Ignacio sees through my “little 
powder plot,” as he calls it, and hands me 
a box of his patented tooth-powder, beneath 
which I afterwards carefully deposit a 
billet-doux. 

But Don Ignacio can improve upon my 
scheme, and staggers me with his new 
idea. 

“You shall deliver the box yourself!” 
says he. 

The convent rules, he explains, allow 
him to introduce an assistant, or “ practi- 
cante,” as he is called. The same practi- 
cante does not always accompany him in 
his semi-weekly visits to the convent. 

“Qn this occasion only,” says the con- 
siderate dentist, ‘‘ you shall be my practi- 
cante.” 

Early next morning we are on the 
threshold of the sacred ground. Don 
Ignacio boldly enters the stone ante- 
chamber, which I have so often timidly 
approached, and taps with a firm knuckle 
on the torno. 

“Ave Maria Purisima!” murmurs the 
door-keeper from behind. 

P “ Pecador de mi!” replies the practised 
on. 

“Que se ofrece usted ?” (what is your 
pleasure ?) inquires the voice. And when 
the dentist has satisfied the door-keeper’s 
numerous demands, a spring door flies 
open and we step into a narrow passage. 
Here we remain for some moments, while 
our persons are carefully identified through 
a perforated disc. Then another door 
opens, the mysterious door-keeper appears 
and conducts us into the very core of 
the convent. As we look over the con- 





vent garden, which is tastefully laid out 


with tropical plants and kitchen stoff, a 
thickly veiled nun approaches us. The 
lady seems to be on familiar terms with 
the dentist, whom she addresses in a 
mild, soothing tone, as if she were admi- 
nistering words of comfort to a sick per- 
son. We follow her through a narrow 
corridor, where I observe numerous doors, 
which I am told give access to the apart- 
ments or cells occupied by the convent 
inmates. We pass a chamber where chil- 
dren’s voices are heard. There is a school 
attached to the convent for the benefit 
of those who desire their offspring to 
receive religious instruction from the 
nuns. Music and fancy needlework are 
also taught, and some of the distressed 
damsels, who, like Cachita, are undergoing 
a term of conventual imprisonment for 
similar offences, impose upon themselves a 
mild form of hard labour by assisting to 
improve the infant mind. Cachita, who is a 
good musician, takes an active part in this 
branch of education. 

At last we are ushered into a gloomy, 
whitewashed apartment (everything in the 
convent appears to be of wood and white- 
wash), where our guide takes leave of us. 

While the dentist, assisted by his prac- 
ticante, is arranging his implements for 
tooth-stopping on a deal table, which, 
together with a couple of wooden chairs, 
constitute the furniture of this cheerless 
chamber, an inner door is thrown open, 
an¢. a couple of nuns, attired in sombre 
bleek, enter with Don Ignacio’s fair 
patient. Cachita is dressed in spotless 
white, a knotted rope suspended from her 
girdle, and a yellowish veil affixed in such 
a manner to her brow as completely con- 
ceals her hair, which, simple practicante 
though I be, I know is dark, soft, and 
frizzled at the top. Her pretty face is 
pale, and already wears (or seems to wear) 
the approved expression of monastic re- 
signation. 

Following Don Ignacio’s suggestion, I 
carefully conceal my face while Cachita 
seats herself between the sentinel nuns. 

The dentist, with a presence of mind in 
which I participate but little, commences 
his business of tooth-stopping, pausing in 
his work to exchange a few friendly words 
with his patient and the amicable nuns. 
Hitherto my services have not been in re- 
quisition; but anon the subject of the 
tooth-powder is introduced. 

Will La Cachita allow the dentist to re- 
commend her a tooth-powder of his own 
preparation ? 

Cachita is in no immediate need of such 
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an article, but the dentist is persuasive, 
and the young lady is prevailed upon to 
give the powder a trial. 

“You will derive much benefit from its 
use,” observes Don Ignacio. “ My assist- 
ant” (and here the cunning tooth-stopper, 
being close to his patient’s ear, whispers 
my name)” will bring it you presently.” 

“What ails La Nina?” inquires one of 
the nuns, bending forward ; for Cachita has 
uttered a cry, and swooned away. 

“Nothing, sefiora,” says Don Ignacio, 
with the same sang froid already noted. 
“Only a nerve which I have accidentally 
excited in my operation. She will be 
better presently.” 

The dentist desires me to bring him a 


certain bottle, and with the contents of 


this his patient is soon restored to con- 
sciousness. 

“Keep her head firm,” says my artful 
friend, addressing me with a faint smile 
on his countenance, “‘ while I put the finish- 
ing touches to my work.” 

I obey; and though my hands are far 
from being as steady as an assistant’s should 
be, I acquit myself creditably. 

Cachita’s mouth is again open to facili- 
tate the dentist’s operations, but also, as it 
seems to me, in token of surprise at the 
apparition now bending over her. 

** You will find much relief in the use of 
this tooth-powder,” continues my friend, 
in a careless tone, as though nothing had 
happened. “ Very strengthening to the 
gums. When you have got to the bottom 
of the box—just open your mouth a little 
wider—when you have got to the bottom 
of the box, where’’ (he whispers) “ you will 
find a note, I will send you another.” 

Cachita, by this time accustomed to my 
presence, can now look me fearlessly in the 
face with those expressive eyes of hers, 
which I can read so well, and before the 
dentist’s operations are over, we have con- 
trived, unobserved, to squeeze hands on 
three distinct occasions. 

Assured by this means of my lover's 
constancy, I now take my leave of her, and 
patiently await the term of her convent 
captivity, which expires in three weeks’ 
time. 





THE RETURN. 


Jutretra! Julietta! 
All around is still as sleep, 

*Neath the stars the town lies silent, 
And thy mother slumbers deep. 


Sad and weary, worn and yearning, 
Back from battle come I now, 
All the dreadful war is over, 
And the laurel decks my brow. 





J age Julietta! P 
’Tis Alphonso speaks, my dear! 
Canst thou slumber on so soundly 
While thy lover stands so near? 


‘Who is that whose hollow accents 
Break my first sleep sweet and bright ? 
Whce is he beneath my window 
Standing ghostlike in the night?” 


Julietta! Julietta! 
*Tis Alphonso who ap wait ; 
Come again and speak unto him 
Here beside thy fauelen gate. 


“Tis some thief and not Alphonso, 
’Tis some robber in disguise. 
Even if thou wert Alphonso, 
It is far too cold to rise.” 


Julietta! Juljetta ! 
By our parting, by our pain, 

Here beneath the stars of heaven, 
Let me kiss thy lips again. 

“ Hush and go away this midnight, 
Come again to-morrow morn ; 

If our prying neighbours heard. thee 
They would hold me up to scorn.” 


Julietta! Julietta! 
If indeed it must be so, 

Reach me out thy + my dearest, 
Let me kiss it ere I go. 


“ Hush, I hear some one approaching, 
Go away, for I am ill, 

I am very sick and sleepy, 
Come to-morrow—if you will.” 


Ha, thou false one! Now full surely 
I perceive the news is right; 
— ~ years I have been faithful 
y and in the night. 


on pam years I have remembered 
Sinee we on this spot did part, 

Yet already to another 
Thou hast given away thy heart. 


“ My poor heart I have not given, 
And I kept it safe for you; 

At last Antonio came and stole it, 
And alas! what could I do ?” 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
SIX DAYS IN A CANVAS BOAT. 

In the month of June, 1639, a worthy 
young Puritan trader, named William 
Okeley, set sail from Gravesend for the 
Island of Providence, in the West Indies, 
on board the sloop Mary of London, which. 
was laden with linen and cloth, and carried 
six guns and about sixty seamen and pas- 








sengers. 
The stars from the first looked malignly 
onthe Mary. After waiting forfive weeks || 


in the Downs for a wind, Mr. Boarder, the 
master, set sail, but let go the anchor off 
the Isle of Wight. “The next Lord’s 
Day,”’ setting sail again, they ran on the 
sands, but the tide coming in, they luckily 
hove off. The land after all would have 
been a better friend to them, even though 
a sand shoal, than the open sea. There 
were two other sloops in the good company 
of the Mary, and one of them carried nine 
guns. The sixth day, after the chalk cliffs 
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had gone down below the horizon, the 
crew of the Mary were startled at dawn 
(for at that time the sea swarmed with 
robbers) by seeing three ships about three 
or four leagues to leeward. After some 
consultation the master of the Mary de- 
cided not to run, but to stay and speak 
to them. The three ships soon looming 
larger, proved to be Moorish men-of-war, 
who quickly bore down on them. The 
master of the Mary resolved at first to 
fight, then too late weakly tried to run, 
which vacillating councils were ended at 
daybreak by the Moors, after a short 
skirmish, boarding and taking the three 
sloops. In the Mary six men were slain, 
and many wounded. There were many 
English prisoners in the Moorish ship, 
and with these lamenting wretches the 
new comers to purgatory condoled, and, 
during the five weeks afloat, learnt from 
them scraps of lingua-franca likely to be 
useful in the days to come of slavery in 
Algiers. 

Arrived in Algiers, they were locked for 
the first night in a filthy cellar, and the next 
day were driven to the viceroy’s palace, that 
potentate having, by right of office, a claim 
to every tenth slave captured by the Moorish 
galleys. The next market-day they were 
dragged to the market-place. The slaves 
were led up and down the market, and 
when any one made a bid the owner shouted, 
“ Arache! arache! there is so much bid, 
who'll bid more ?”” Then the cautious pur- 
chaser looked at their teeth, felt their limbs, 
and by their beard and hair tried to 
guess their age, giving more if the slave 
had white and tender hands, since from 
gentlemen and merchants they expected 
large sums for ransom. All this time the 
man who bid decried the slave, the dealer, 
on the other hand, praised him ; his chest, 
his shoulders, his strength, his growth, his 
intelligence, his skill, or his temper. The 
sale effected, the slave was driven back to 
the viceroy to first see if he cared to take 
him at the price offered. 

The first market-day Okeley was sold to 
a Tangerine merchant of Moro-Spanish 
descent, and for half a year was employed 
in trudging on errands and carrying bur- 
dens. At the end of this time his patron’s 
man-of-war, wveeping the Mediterranean, 
captured an English merchant vessel laden 
with plate from Spain, and he resolved to fit 
her with more guns, and start her as a cor- 
sair. Okeley was employed to help the car- 
penters and shipwrights engaged on this 
work. But now came the sharpest trial. 
One day the stern patron told Okeley he 








must go in the new ship. In vain he 
pleaded he was no mariner; in vain he 
argued with his own sensitive conscience 
whether he could without sin fight against 
Christians. His court of conscience was 
abruptly broken up by his patron’s com- 
mand to put to sea at once; but the Moor 
gave Okeley money, clothes, and provisions, 
and he was, by iis orders, treated with 
some mercy. In nine weeks up and down 
the Straits, the corsair only picking up one 
prize, an Hungarian-French man-of-war, 
the Moor called Okeley back to land, and 
ordered him to earn him two dollars 
every month. It seemed impossible— 
bricks without straw, interest without 
principle—there was but one conclusion, 
says Okeley, “to commit myself to God, 
who had brought me into this strait, be- 
seeching Him to bring me out of it.” 
Okeley first applied to an English slave, 
who kept a tailor’s shop, feeling, as he 
wisely said, “that nothing that was 
honest could be base, and that necessity 
would ennoble a far meaner employment.” 
The man readily closed with him, and 
Okeley’s heart grew larger, for he felt that 
he could now escape the lash; “but God. 
had not tried him enough,” he adds, for 
the next day the tailor meanly backed out 
of his promise. Wandering about forlorn, 
he scarcely knew or cared whither, Pro- 
vidence directed him to another English 
slave sitticg in a cheery way in a perfectly 
bare shop. Okeley disconsolately told him 
his story, and the good-natured fellow 
at oxce invited him to become a partner. 
It appeared that the man was driving a 
good but secret trade with unorthodox 
Moors in strong waters and wine, selling, 
besides, tobacco, lead, iron, and shot. His 
new friend lent Okeley some money to 
trade with, and to this the latter added 
a small sum he had concealed. The 
world smiled on the two slaves; they 
bought a butt of wine, and divided the 
profits of this business every week; but 
prosperity soon turned the head of Okeley’s 
partner, and he grew drunken and idle. 
At this juncture it fell out that there one 
day came straggling to the shop John 
Randall, a brother sailor of Okeley’s. He 
and his wife and child were slaves, and 
had to beg to earn the dollars remorselessly 
exacted from them by their patron. Okeley’s 
good heart warmed to his old comrade: 
‘“*T could not,” he says, “ but consider the 
goodness of God to me that I should now 
be in a condition to advise and help 
another which so lately wanted both my- 
self, and it had this operation on me that 
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I would not suffer a poor distressed 
countryman —a fellow-captive, a fellow- 
Christian—to stand begging at that door 
where I had so lately stood myself. Shall 
I shut the door of my heart upon him, I 
thought, when God has opened a door of 
hope to me in the day of my trouble? 
Shall I so requite the Lord’s kindness to 
me?” Okeley, therefore, kindly bade the 
man in, and set him to make canvas clothes 
for slaves, letting him remain in the shop 
rent free. 

So passed four irksome years of slavery, 
till Okeley grew almost inured to misery, 
yet still, like a good Calvinist, lamenting 
that there was no one to “preach the 
Word.” At last an English ship was taken 
by the corsairs, and among the slaves was 
a Mr. Devereux Sprat, a sober, grave, re- 
ligious “ minister of the gospel,” whose 
monthly toll to his patron, Okeley and some 
other zealous slaves agreed to provide. 
Three times a week this “godly faithful 
servant of Christ” prayed to three or four 
score Christian slaves in a cellar which 
Okeley had hired as a store-room. This, 
he says, strengthened his faith and com- 
forted his drooping spirit. 

One day Randall, not feeling well, he and 
Okeley took a walk along the sea-shore, 
beyond the mile-tether allowed to slaves. 
Seized by a spy, and accused of attempting 
to escape, Okeley was liberated, but poor 
Randall was condemned by his more relent- 
less master to three hundred blows with the 
batoon (a tough short truncheon) on the 
soles of the feet. 

Soon after this, Okeley’s padrone, dis- 
abled by losses in privateering, was com- 
pelled to sell his slaves, whom he had long 
before mortgaged, to a cap-maker and an 
old farmer. The two men cast lots for 
Okeley ; he trembled lest he should fall 
to the “ brutish ill-humoured cap-maker ;” 
but Heaven was merciful to the poor 
Puritan, and he became the property of the 
farmer, a good compassionate man, who 
regarded him with confidence, and treated 
him like his own son. But his new patron’s 
farm was twelve miles from Algiers, and 
Okeley felt sure that the Moor intended to 
make him his bailiff and vicegerent there. 
Once there all hope of escape was gone, 
and he would be a slave for life. Fetters of 
gold are fetters still, so he resolved, with 
hope kindling in his heart, once for all to 
have a wrestle for freedom. With aching 
head he turned over every means of 
escape; at last, like a beam of sunshine, 
a plan, desperate but not impossible, sug- 
gested itself. 








Having drawn out mentally a rough 
sketch of it, the brave and resolute man 
confided it to Mr. Sprat, the minister, who 
gravely pronounced it possible, that was 
all he could say. Then Okeley broke it to 
another fellow-slave, Robert Lake, “ a wise 
and religious person,” an old man, who 
pronounced his blessing on it, and wished 
it “ godspeed.”” Next he told his firm friend, 
John Randall, still sore from the batoon, 
who approved of it, yet would not run the 
fearful risk of its miscarriage, he having 
a wife and child. As for Robert Lake, he 
was too old to be useful, or to bear the 
fatigue, and as for Mr. Sprat, Captain Pack, 
of London, was already on his way with 
ransom to release him without danger. 
Okeley had still, therefore, to choose his 
companions. It was indispensable that 
they should be trusty, brave, religious, and 
strong men. The comrades he chose were, 
John Anthony, a carpenter, who had been 
a slave fifteen years; William Adams, a 
bricklayer, who had been a captive eleven 
years; John Jephs, a seaman, who had 
been five years among the Moors; John ) 
a carpenter, who had served the same term, 
and two others. These, with Okeley himself, 
made a band of seven, and all eager for 
liberty, though not all equally resolute, be- 
fore being told the scheme, took a solemn 
oath never to disclose it, directly or in- 
directly, for fear or flattery, whether they 
did or did not finally approve it. Then in the 
morbidly conscientious breast of this Puritan 
captain arose a thousand casuistic scruples 
as to whether it was justifiable to God and 
man to attempt an escape from a master 
who so dearly loved him, so courteously 
treated him, and had so fairly bought him. 
First he thought, should he better himself 
in England, where the civil war had now 
broken out; but then he thought of “ Eng- 
land, liberty, and the gospel.” Next, as to 
the theft of himself; but he soon, like a man 
of sense, shook off this sickly scruple, de- 
ciding that a man is too noble a creature to 
be made the subject of a deed of sale, more- 
over, his consent had not been asked, nor 
had he forfeited the rights of man. He 
would escape or die ; the sweet word liberty 
already made music in his ears, and his 
longing heart danced to the tune of 
it, as he eloquently tells us in his narrative 
of the wonderful escape. But now all sorts 
of gloomy difficulties crowded in to dis- 
courage the honest conspirators. They 
must build a boat, but how or where could 
it be launched ? how could they escape the 
cruel Argus eyes watching them by day ? 
how escape by night from a high-walled 
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city, so strongly barred, so closely guarded ? 
But Okeley’s heart never faltered; he 
would allow of no fears; he laughed and 
trod under foot all cowardly suggestions of 
danger. “Let us be up and doing,” he 
cried, with a hearty voice, and in his cheery 
homely way, “and God will be with us. Well 
begun is half done.” In his own cellar the 
boat should be built piecemeal, so as to be 
easier of removal. Majorca was the place 
he thought fittest toland at. In his bright 
hope he already stood on that free rocky 
island shore, and the weakest nature 
drew strength and courage from him as 
from a deep clear fountain. 

We will use his own simple words to 
describe the building of the boat. 

“In the cellar,” he says, with his usual 
fervid piety, “ where we had worshipped 
God, we began our work, and it was not 


the holiness, but the privacy of the place | 


that invited us, and advised us to it. And 
first, we provided a piece of timber about 
twelve feet long to make the keel; but 
because it was impossible to convey a piece 
of timber of that length out of the city 
but it must be seen, and that suspicion 
would bring us into examination, and the 
rack or batoon might extort a confession 
out of the most resolved and obstinate 
breast, we therefore cut it in two pieces, 
and fitted it for jointing just in the middle. 
Our next care was the timbers or ribs of 
the boat, which we contrived thus ; every 
one of the timbers was made of three pieces, 
and jointed in two places, because a whole 
rib, at its full length, would be liable to the 
same inconveniences with the keel. Now 
understand that the joints of the ribs were 
not made with mortise and tenon, but the 
flat side of one of the three pieces was laid 
over the other, and two holes were bored at 
every joint. All this while there is no 
visible provision made for boards to 
clothe the naked ribs of our boat, without 
which the keel and timbers looked but 
like an useless anatomy; but neither had 
we, nor was it possible we should have, 
any boards in our vessel. For the jointing 
of these boards, and the nailing of them, to 
make the boat water-tight, would require 
hammering, and therefore from the first 
conception of the design I always resolved 
upon a canvas. In pursuance of which 
thought, being all satisfied that it was 
practicable, we bought as much strong 
canvas as would cover our boat twice over, 
upon the convex of the carine; we pro- 
vided also as much pitch, tar, and tallow 
as would serve to make it a kind of tar- 
paulin cerecloth, to swaddle the naked 





body of our infant boat, with earthen pots 
to melt down our materials in, and prefixed 
a night wherein we might execute that 
part of our labour. The two carpenters 
and myself were appointed to this service, 
and the cellar was the place where we met. 
Matters had hitherto run on very evenly and 
smoothly, but here we met with some dis- 
couraging rubs. For when we had stopped 


all the chinks and crannies of the cellar, || 


that the steam of the melted materials might 
not creep out and betray us (there being no 
chimney), we had not been long at our work 
before I felt exceedingly sick.”’ 

Overcome with the pungent steam of 
the pitch, and forced to go into the streets 
for air, Okeley swooned, fell, and cutting 
his face, there lay till his alarmed com- 
panions found him, and carried him in 
weak and unserviceable. Presently another 
man fell ill, and the work stood still. Okeley 
saw the imminence of the danger, for none 
of the men had such faith and hope as him- 
self. Did their spirits once get cool they 
would soon freeze, so again he roused himself 
and urged them to the work. He therefore 
boldly threw open the cellar door, and as 
soon as the steam was gone and the men 
recovered their courage, pushed on the work 
at the canvas till nearly daybreak. The 
next night they met again, and throwing 
open the door, happily finished the work. 
Okeley stood sentinel at the entrance the 
whole time, to signal any approaching 
danger, and while it was still dark helped 
to carry the prepared canvas to his shop 
a furlong off. In the cellar they next 
adapted the framework to the keel, and 
the canvas to the framework, then fitted 
in the seat, and took the whole apart ready 
for removal to some safe place on the sea- 
shore. 

William Adams, the bricklayer, who had 
often worked outside the walls, was chosen 
to carry the keel. Trowel in hand, and 
girded with dusty apron, Adams carried the 
keel in two pieces, and hid it in a hedge. 
One of the washermen carried the rib- 
timbers doubled together in a bag, among 
some dirty clothes, and stowed them away 
in another seaside field not far from the 
keel. The bulky tarpaulin was the most 
dangerous of all to carry; but at last 
it was put in a large sack, with a pillow 
over it, and taken by the washermen 
safely through the gates by day, openly, 
and under the very eyes of the soldiers 
and spies. Oars are the fins of a boat, 
and these Okeley and his fellows made 
of the slit staves of a barrel. They then 
laid in but a small supply of bread, know- 
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ing that if they did not soon make land 
they must be either drowned or recap- 
tured. Two goat-skins sewn together 
served to hold freslrwater. Okeley offered 
himself to carry through the gates canvas 
sufficient for a sail. He had not got a 
quarter of a mile from the town when, to 
his great agony, he saw the villanous spy 
who had before arrested him and Randall 
following him fast. The danger, however, 
gave him promptitude of mind; he at once 
walked boldly up to an English slave he 
saw washing clothes by the sea, and asked 
him to help him wash the canvas. They 
then pretended to wash the sail, and spread 
it to dry on the top of the very rock where 
the spy stood watching them. He soon 
went away, but Ckeley, still fearful, wait- 
ing till the canvas was dry, carried it 
mournfully back to the city. 

The day for attempting the escape was 
now fixed—June the 30th, 1644; the time, 
one hour “ within night ;” the place, a hill 
about a mile from the sea; and till then 
the conspirators dispersed, lurking here 
and there in hedges and ditches, till the 
blessed moment arrived. 

There were two places thought suitable 
for putting together the boat, a hill and a 
valley. The hill, as we have before said, 
was first agreed upon, as having a good 
out-look ; but when the night came they all 
suddenly preferred the valley, which was 
encompassed and sheltered by hedges. Near 
the top of the hill grew a fig-tree, and this 
tree two of the band were sent to saw 
down, as it was needful to strengthen the 
keel. Some Moors with barking dogs 
passed near the sawyers, but they keeping 
close, were not discovered. Moors were at 
work in a neighbouring garden, so that the 
Englishmen dared not speak, but they 
buckled to in good earnest at their serious 
work, pointing, pulling, nodding, and act- 
ing like builders of Babel, by signs and 
gestures. 

“The two parts of our keel,” says Okeley, 
“we soon joined, then opening the timbers, 
which had already one nail in every joint, 
we groped out for the other hole, and put 
its nail into it; then we opened them at 
their full length, and applied them to the 
top of the keel, fastening them with rope- 
yarn and small cords, and so we served all 
the joints to keep them firm and stable ; 
then we bound small canes all along the 
ribs lengthways, both to keep the ribs from 
wearing, and also to bear out the canvas 
very stiff against the pressing water. Then 
we made notches upon the ends of the ribs 
or timbers, wherein the oars might ply, 








and, having tied down the seats, and 
strengthened our keel with the fig-tree, we 
lastly drew on our double canvas case, 


already fitted ; and really the canvas seemed }} 


a winding-sheet for our boat, and our boat 
a coffin for us all. 
“This done, four of our company took it 


upon their own shoulders, and carried it | 


down towards the sea, which was about half 
a mile off. It was a little representation of a 
funeral, to see the four bearers marching in 
deep silence, with something very like a 
hearse and coffin upon their shoulders, and 
the rest of us decently attending the cere- 
mony; but we wanted torches, and, be- 
sides, it is not usual for any to wait upon 
their own coffins. But we durst not 
grudge our boat that small and last office, 
to carry it half a mile, for we expected it 
should repay us that service and civility 
with interest, in carrying us many a league ; 
we carried it at land, where it could not 
swim, that it might carry us at sea, where 
we could not walk. As we went along 
they that were in the gardens heard us pass- 
ing by, and called to us, ‘Who comes 
there?’ but it was dark, and we had no 
mind to prate, and therefore, without any 
answer, we silently held on our way. 
“When we came to the seaside we im- 
mediately stripped ourselves naked, and, 
putting our clothes into the boat, carried it 
and them as far into the sea as we could 
wade, and this we did lest our tender boat 
should be torn against the stones or rocks, 
and then all seven of us got into her. 
But here we soon found how onr skill in 
calculating the lading of our vessel failed 
us; for we were no sooner embarked but 
she was ready to sink under us, the water 
coming in over the sides, so that once again 
we must entertain new counsels. At last 


one whose heart most failed him was willing | 


to be shut out, and rather hazard the un- 
certain torments of the land than certainly 
be drowned at sea; then we made a second 
experiment, but still she was so deep laden 
that we all concluded there was no ventur- 
ing out to sea; at length another went 
ashore, and then she held up her head very 
stoutly, and seemed hearty enough for our 
voyage. 

“Tt was time now to commit and com- 
mend ourselves and vessel to the protection 
and conduct of God, who rules the winds 
and the waves, and whose kingdom is in 
the deep waters, imploring mercy for the 
pardon of our sins, and resigning up our 
souls to God, as if we had been presently 
to suffer death by the hand of the exe- 
cutioner; and, taking our solemn fare- 
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well of our two companions, whom we 
left behind, and wishing them as much 
happiness as could be hoped for in 
slavery, and they to us as long a life as 
could be expected by men going to their 
graves, we launched out upon the 30th 
day of June, in the year of our Lord, 1644, 
a night for ever to be remembered by his 
poor creatures, who are ourselves great 
monuments of Divine Providence.” 

Five men only after all started; Okeley, 
John Anthony, John Jephs, John ‘ 
the carpenter, and William Adams, five 
men in a frail canvas boat, with an adverse 
wind raging against them, and Algiers upon 
the lee shrouded in the angry darkness. 

“We were now,” says the brave nar- 
rator, “without helm or pilot, without 
anchor, tackle, or compass, but God was 
these, all these, and more than all these. 
Our number was small, our work was 
great, we could not afford one idle hand, 
not one idle finger; four of the company 
continually wrought at the oars, and in- 
deed we wrought for our lives, and then I 
shall not need to say how we wrought ; but 
this I shall say, I can truly say it, I never 
saw strength so strained, nor the utmost 
of what nature could do for life and liberty 
exerted so much in all my life. The em- 
ployment of the fifth man was more easy, 
but no less necessary, which was to free 
the boat of that water which by degrees 
leaked through our canvas. 

“We laboured the harder that night, 
because we would gladly be out of the ken 
of our old masters by day; but when day 
appeared, we were yet within sight of their 
ships that lay in the haven and road, and 
off the land; but our boat being small, and 
lying close and snug upon the sea, either 
was not at all discovered, or else seemed 
something that was not worth the taking 
up; a little hope in the midst of great fears 
made us double and redouble our diligence ; 
we tugged at the oars like those who are 
chained to the galleys, because we had no 
mind to be slaves to our old patrons. 

“But upon all occasions we found our 
want of forecast, for now our bread, which 
was to be the staff of our decayed strength, 
had lain soaking in the salt water, like a 
drunken toast sopped in brine, and was 
quite spoiled; and our fresh water in the 
bottles stank of the tanned skins and owse, 
having lain in the salt water, which made 
it nauseous. Bvt yet, that hope that 
hovered over us, and flattered us that we 
should one day mend our commons, sweet- 
ened all again. So long as bread was 
bread, we complained not; three days with 








good husbandry it lasted, but then pale 
famine (which is the worst shape death 
can be painted in) stared us in the face.” 

The adverse wind doubled the cruel, 
ceaseless labour, and yet defeated it. 
They moved, but did not advance. The 
waves strove hard to swallow up those poor 
wretches toiling for life and liberty. One or 
two, soon losing heart, began to declare that 
God, whom the wind obeyed, was fighting 
against them, and proposed to bear up with 
the wind, and return to slavery in Algiers. 
But hope and Okeley again roused them, 
and at last they determined, whatever 
happened, to struggle on while they had 
breath, strength, and life. Their perse- 
verance was rewarded as perseverance 
generally is. The wind presently shifted 
round like a feeble enemy, and sided with 
them. 

Still the danger was very imminent. Un- 
like tired sentinels who watch on, knowing 
that the welcome relief will soon come, 
these poor fellows had to labour without 
intermission. They might shift, but they 
could never rest. Another great evil was 
the raging heat of the sun, which burned 
like a furnace. The only alleviation they 
could obtain was that the fifth man, who 
kept baling the frail boat, threw sea-water 
over them, for their skin now began to rise 
all over in blisters. In danger, in pain, 
and almost in despair, Okeley and his men 
toiled all day quite uaked, at night putting 
on their shirts or loose coats, their only 
clothing. For steering they had no guide 
but a pocket dial; by night they were 
guided by the stars, and when the stars 
were hidden, by the motion of the clouds. 

In this sad and miserable plight they 
continued four long days and nights. On 
the fifth day despair took its dismal place 
among them, and hope flew from them. 
They laid down their oars, for their strength 
was all but gone, and gloomily baled the 
boat, loth to drown, loth to die, yet seeing 
no way to avoid a dreadful death from 
famine or the waves. They now resolved, 
in their dark and utter despair, to make 
to any vessel they could discover, even an | 
Algerine. While in this dead ebb of hope, 
God, who saved “ Israel at the sea, and the 
three young men in the fiery furnace,” sent 
relief. As they lay in a lull they suddenly 
discovered floating near them a large sleep- 
ing tortoise. Not the sight of a Spanish 
plate fleet was more grateful to the eager 
eyes of Drake. The boat was silently rowed 
up, and they took the broad-shelled crea- 
ture rejoicingly on board. O/f went its 
head, the blood they caught in a pot, and 
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drank by turns. The liver they ate, the 
flesh they sucked. 

The good warm food strengthened them 
at once both naturally and through the 
imagination; they fell to work like lions, 
and pulled hard, fast, and faster on. 
| That did it. That very noon they dis- 
covered land low, faint, and blue in the far 
distance. Okeley lays down his pen, and 
finds it impossible to express the joy and 
triumph of that blessed moment. Fresh 
blood poured through their veins, fresh 
colour came to their cheeks; they looked 
like persons risen from the dead. Yet fear 
still held hope so chained and bound, that 
they could hardly believe that it was really 
land. It was new life only to them to 
see it, but five days of only sea and air, 
air and sea, and so many hopes deceived, 
made them distrust even land itself. Still 
the hope made them toil hard to see if they 
were deceived or no, and when they were 
fully convinced the land was no dream, 
their joy was extravagant, Regardless of 
the sharks that abounded in those seas, 
they all at once leaped like madmen into the 
water, to bathe and cool their streaming 
limbs. Then they all returned to the boat, 
and worn out with toil fell asleep. 

Awaking in time to bale the boat, and 
refreshed by the sleep, they worked harder 
at the oars, but made but very little way. 
Towards evening another blue spot ap- 
peared on the horizon; that second island 
was Fromentiere, the first Minorca, as some 
of the sailors now recognised. All that 
night the men rowed hard, and on the 
evening of the next day, the 6th of July, 
reached the island at a place too rocky 
to climb. Just then a vessel, probably a 
Turkish corsair, passed, but they lay close, 
and gently creeping round the island landed 
in a safe place, and with great thankfulness 
to God, made fast their weather-beaten 
boat. After some danger from the shot of 
a Spaniard in a seaside watch-tower, Okeley 
and his companions reached a well, drank 
with great difficulty, and fell asleep. The 
next day, with feet raw and blistered with 
the sun and salt water, the five men 
crawled towards the city of Majorca, sleep- 
ing by the way beside a well. In the town 
they were kindly clothed and fed,and taken 
before the viceroy, who was anxious to 
know the strength of the Algerine fleet. 
From thence they went ina Spanish war 
galley to Alicante, from there, pursued by 
two Turkish pirates, in an English vessel 
to Gibraltar. From Cadiz, Okeley and his 
party got to St. Lucar. Thence an English 
vessel charitably took them to England, and 





they arrived in the old country, after a five 
weeks’ voyage, in September, 1644. Oke- 
ley’s canvas boat was long hung up as a 
monument in the church at Majorca. This 
brave and excellent Puritan afterwards 
became bailiff to one of the Osbourn family 
at Chickson, in Bedfordshire, between 
Ampthill and Shefford. His narrative, 
which~he called Ebenezer, or a Small 
Monument of Great Mercy, was not pub- 
lished till 1675, thirty-one years after the 
events ; a third edition was published in 
1764. 








GEOFFREY LUTTRELL’S NARRATIVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN THAT STATE OF LIFE,” &c. 
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As the morning wore on, I resolved to : 
obtain an interview with Assunta; but | 
how was this to be accomplished? Was 
it true that she was free? that this seclu- , 
sion in her boudoir was voluntary? She 
did aot appear at breakfast ; I saw no sign 4 
of her about the house. If the maids in 
attendance upon her were spies, I must 
guard against arousing their suspicions. 
Mr. Ridgway was busy in his study with 
his translation of Horace’s Odes, which he 
had talked of to me all breakfast-time, 
pointing out the difficulties of the task, 
and by what happy turns he had para- 
phrased the poet’s verse in places. I was 
at my work in the crimson saloon, the 
windows of which overlooked the terraces 
and fountains at the back of the house. I 
listened to every footfall on the gravel, but 
only a gardener or two passed that way. 
Towards noon, I took up my hat, and 
strolled out. I passed her boudoir window ; 
she was not there. I sauntered down to 
the water’s edge, and watched the wild 
fowl stringing pearls along the surface of 
the lake; and then I turned, and made 
my way through a wire wicket into the 
great gardens at the other side of the 
house. I had traversed all the broad 
alleys, and was speculating on the small 
amount of pleasure this stately place could 
afford to its owner or his unhappy wife, 
when, on crossing a walk narrower than 
the rest, and screened by a thick yew-hedge 
from the house, I saw her whom I had 
despaired of finding, seated at the further 
end, as motionless as the Greek nymph 
with her urn on its pedestal above her. 
She raised her eyes as I approached, that 
was all. The hands lay listless on the 
long, stone-coloured cloak, which covered 
her to the very ground; the very outline 
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of the broad-leafed hat was unchanged 
against the background of dark yews; her 
eyes were just lifted to mine, no more. 

“Tam so glad to find you,” I began. 
“JT feared you were going to remain in 
your room, as you did all yesterday, and 
that I should not have a moment’s conver- 
sation alone with you.” 

“IT come here twice every day,’ 
plied, quietly. 

“T think this is not so pretty as some 
other parts of the garden,” | observed, by 
way of saying something. My great object 
was to get her to talk, and this, I feared, 
would be difficult. She was silent for some 
minutes. Then, as it she felt she must say 
something, she said : 

“T come here to watch a blackbirds’ nest 
in that laurel-bush. I saw them begin and 
finish it, and now I watch the mother-bird 
sitting.” 

“Ah! I see her. 
about here?” 

“T don’t know—yes, I suppose so.” 

“ And any pets of your own ?” 

“No. The less one loves, you know, the 
less there is to lose.” 

“Yet you take an interest in these 
birds ?” 

“It is the mother’s loving care of her 
little ones I come here to watch. Oh! if I 
had but a little one of my own!” she ex- 
claimed, with a sudden passion, “I could 
bear anything—anything. But the sins ot 
the fathers are visited on the children. My 
own mother abandoned me. I clung to 
nothing, and nothing will ever cling to me. 
I shall go out of the world, a waif, as I 
came, leaving nothing behind me!” 

“You are too young to talk thus. While 
there is life there is ‘“ 

“Not hope! No, there is no hope for 
me but when this life is ended. Would to 
God it might end to-night!” She had 
worked herself up into a state of excite- 
ment, and spoke rapidly. “Mr. Ridgway 
thinks Iam mad, perhapsI am. I know 
I have said things I should not; if I talked 
I might be tempted to say them again. 
That is why I am dumb, as you see me. 
If I should ever talk to you about—about 
him, don’t believe what I say. I have been 
the ruin of one already, in my short life; I 
will not be his ruin, too, God help me!” 
Then suddenly dropping her voice to a low 
tremulous tone, “‘ Mr. Luttrell,” she added, 
“have you seen Hurry lately ?” 

I dreaded to touch upon that theme. 
“No; I see none of them now. My links 
with the Grange are all snapped. But in 
memory of that good time that is past,” I 


’ she re- 


Have you many birds 








went on rapidly, “will you treat me asa 
true friend, and tell me if there is any way 
in which I can serve you? The opportu- 
nities of my seeing you alone, while I am 
here, may be few, therefore I seize this 
moment to say what ison my mind. Iam 
doing what nothing can scarcely ever 
justify, but the circumstances of your case 
are peculiar, and you have just alluded to 
them in terms which I cannot misunder- 
stand. You are unhappy. Is there any- 
thing in your position which you would 
have altered—which the intervention of 
friends might improve in any way P” 

She looked at me with her stony eyes. 
“There is no improvement possible—no 
change, for better or for worse, until the 
great change comes, when I shall lay my 
burden down, and be at rest.” 

There was a light step upon the gravel. 
I looked up; Mr. Ridgway was at the 
further end of the walk, swinging his cane 
as he approached us, with a placid aspect. 
But he glanced keenly at both faces as he 
said : 

“March winds are treacherous, my dear. 
It is too cold for you to be sitting here.” 

“T am not like the wind,” she returned, 
calmly, “and it does me no harm.” Their 
eyes met. 

I thought Assunta was about to speak 
again, but she checked herself, and, rising, 
walked silently towards the house. 

“Well, Mr. Luttrell, and how fares your 
work ?” Mr. Ridgway laid a light hand 
upon my arm; and I took the double hint 
—first, that the master expected his 
labourer to be earning his wage at this 
hour; secondly, that I was by no means to 
follow the lady, but to remain with him. 
I answered that I had done my morning’s 
work ; it was necessary that some prepara- 
tion I had applied should be left to dry for 
several hours, before I again touched the 
canvas. 

“Has Mrs. Ridgway been more com- 
municative to you this morning? Hasshe 
thawed under the rays of old acquaint- 
anceship ?”’ he asked, with a careless air, 
which veiled but indifferently the sharpened 
curiosity with which he looked at me. 

“On the contrary; she seems to shrink 
from conversation. I fear she is very far 
from well, Mr. Ridgway. Do you not 
think it would be advisable to have farther 
medical advice ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ You can- 
not ‘minister toa mind diseased.” There 
is nothing but time—time and a little 
philosophy. That enables one to bear most 
things in life if she would only think so. 
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What is the use of brooding over the past, 
and imaginary ills of every kind, instead 
of seizing the pleasures of the hour, eh? 
There is something in the Perse of Auschy- 
lus to that effect, if I remember right.” 


On the morning of the fourth day I re- 
ceived the following letter : 
London, March 7th. 
Dear Lourrrett,—My brother says he 
was sent for eighteen months ago by Mr. 
Ridgway, and made the journey to Haps- 
bury expressly for the purpose of seeing 
that gentleman’s wife. He remained there 
one night. She was suffering from hys- 
teria and great mental irritability, tending 
to produce delusions of a painful character. 
His advice was that she should be watched, 
and that care should be taken to avoid any 
excitement for her. He did not consider, 
at that time, that restraint was necessary. 
This is all the information upon the case 
my brother says he is justified in giving. 
As to the subject of the unhappy lady’s 
delusions, that is a point upon which he 
will always consider himself in honour 
bound to be silent. 
I am, dear Luttrell, very truly yours, 
F. L. 


So far, then, this evidence was in Mr. 
Ridgway’s favour, and it confirmed a pain- 
ful impression which had been daily 
strengthening in me, that the balance of 
Assunta’s mind was, in some measure, 
shaken. Every evening, and on the rare 
occasions when we met during the day, 
she observed her immovable demeanour, 
never again relaxing even to the extent 
she had done in the garden on the first 
morning after my arrival. It was not the 
aspect of mere dejection ; there was some- 
thing unnatural about it, as though the 
exercise of self-restraint taxed the powers 
of the sufferer almost beyond endurance. 
She never seemed to do anything; she sat 
for hours at her window, and would give 
me a little nod as I passed ; sometimes I 
heard a few wild chords on the piano; but 
the sweet soul of the music I had known 
in bygone days was not there. I tried to 
arouse her interest about books; but she, 
whose intelligence had formerly been so 
keenly alive to such topics, now responded 
apathetically to every appeal of the kind. 
Her thoughts, it was clear, were fixed 
immovably on one subject; it remained 
but to ascertain whether, upon that ‘sub- 
ject, her ideas were lucid and coherent. 
How was this to be done in the face of a 
stony reserve, which it seemed hopeless to 
penetrate ? 





I had been at Hapsbury nine days; it 
wanted but one more to complete my 
work; and by no subterfuge could I pro- 
long my stay. Late on the afternoon of 
the 12th of March occurred an incident 
which elicited a reply to the question which 
I have above recorded. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE fierce March winds which had swept 
across the wolds during the past week had 
given way to a mild beneficent rain, soften- 
ing the cracked earth, and healing its 
suffering vegetation. Husbandmen and 
fox-hunters alike rejoiced; the latter in- 
deed regarded it as a boon sent especially 
from heaven for the promotion of their 
favourite sport. ‘ You see, sir,” as the old 


coachman said to me, “the groun’s as ’ard | 


as nails, and knocks them poor ’osses’ legs 
about terrible.” Not that Mr. Ridgway 
cared either as agriculturalist or sports- 
man. The bitter blast chapped his face 
as he sauntered up and down the terrace 
in a sable coat, polishing a line of his 
translation, and therefore he was glad of 
the change. Otherwise, the tender shoots, 
too early forced forward by a warm Feb- 
ruary, might be cut off for all he cared, and 
fox-hunters be exterminated from the face 
of the iron-bound earth. With his pro- 
clivities it was much that he was not that 
abhorred thing, a “vulpicide.” It might 
have been looked for that he should have 
trapped every fox in his covers, and have 
rigidly shut his park gates against “the 
field” when in full cry. But diplomacy 
led him always to try and stand well with 
his fellow-men when neither obstinacy nor 
resentment ranged themselves on the oppo- 
site side, as they did in the case of his 
feud with the village. The master of the 
hounds had permission to draw the Haps- 
bury covers when he pleased; and once at 
least in the season the meet was at the 
house itself, when a sumptuous breakfast 
was prepared for such as were disposed to 
avail themselves of Mr. Ridgway’s hospi- 
tality. 

On the day in question the hounds had 
met some miles distant. But the direction 
of the wind, which had shifted round to 
the south-west, led my friend the coach- 
man to predicate that, if found, Master 
Reynard would be likley to run in our 
direction. The rain cleared away as the 
day wore on, and late in the afternoon, 
my work being completed, I set off for 
a distant hill in the park, which com- 
manded a vast expanse of country. A 
dweller in the great city from my youth 
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upwards, I had had few opportunities of 
seeing the chase, but it had always pos- 
sessed great attractions for me from a pic- 
torial point of view. There is no prettier 
sight I think than the hounds in full cry,and 
a large “ field” after them. On this memo- 
rable afternoon I toiled over some ploughed 
fields and up a steep bit of down, in the 
hopes of getting a sight of the run, if it 
should haply come in this direction ; and I 
was rewarded. When three parts up the 
hill, I caught the faint sound of the hunts- 
man’s horn from a distant cover, and then 
presently the yelping of the hounds, and 
the far-off “ Tally-ho!” reached me, grow- 
ing stronger as I breasted the rising ground. 
A moment more and they came in sight— 
in front, a reddish-brown speck, scudding 
away for dear life across the fields, followed, 
after an interval of shouting, hallooing, 
and yelping, by other specks, white and 
liver-coloured, and then a great stream of 
riders in scarlet, pouring from the wood 
at every issue. 1 watched them down by 
the furzy hollow, to some water-meadows, 
and over a brook which skirted the park 
on this side ; then Reynard slipped through 
the fence, and was away across the open 
sward, making straight for the hoase, 
while the “‘field’’ took advantage of a 
gate a few yards further on, and swept 
into the park in straggling defile. I ran 
down the hill, hoping to come in for the 
death in the open, for now the thick cop- 
pice hid them all from my sight; but by 
the time I had traversed field and coppice 
all vestige of them had disappeared, and 
the deep quiet of twilight was beginning 
to gather over the park. I walked rapidly 
towards the house, which was still a mile 
distant ; there was not a sound; nothing 
to indicate that a great company had just 
passed that way, and must still be near at 
hand. As I skirted the lake, and the 
Italian portico and flight of steps came in 
sight, 1 saw, to my surprise, a crowd of 
men on foot, and several hunters, held by 
grooms, around the entrance. What could 
this mean? Had the fox been killed on 
the very door-steps? I hurried on; and 
when I broke into the public footpath, a 
few yards from Assunta’s window, there 
she stood, with dilated eyes, one hand 
twisted in the string of the window-blind, 
the other clutching the sill. She did not 
see me; she saw nothing but the knot of 
men in scarlet under the portico. A man 
passed me on horseback at full gallop. 

“The doctor lives four miles off,” 1 heard 
@ man say as I came up. 

“* What has happened ?” I asked. 





‘“‘A gentleman has had a very bad fall. 
I’m afraid he’s killed.” 

“No, no, not so bad as that; he’s only 
stunned, and his head is hurt. If we could 
but get a doctor!” 

“It was nothing of ajump,” said another, 
“and Harry, who never stops at anything ! 
—how the deuce did it happen ?” 

“He'd been up all night as usual, and 
was screwed when he came out; and he 
has had a pull at his brandy-flask whenever 
he could during the day. I saw he’d no seat 
as we were galloping along in the open.”’ 

** Who—who is the gentleman ?”’ I asked, 
with a horrible anticipation of the truth. 

“Mr. Walbrooke, of the Grange.” 

I ran up the steps and pushed by the 
crowd of servants in the hall, forcing my 
way into Mr. Ridgway’s morning-room, on 
the left-hand side, where they told me poor 
Harry lay. I found him stretched upon the 
sofa, surrounded by three or four gen- 
tlemen ; one ripping open the high black 
stock men wore in those days, another 
dashing water in his face, women-servants 
hurrying to and fro with sponges and basins, 
Mr. Ridgway standing just so much con- 
cerned as good breeding demanded, with 
his back to the fire. I looked upon my old 
friend’s face, the face that I had known in 
boyhood so fresh, so very fair, so full of 
glee and impudence. It was hardly recog- 
nisable. Bloated, swollen, great purple 
stains under the eyes, deep furrows from 
the nostrils to the corners of the mouth, 
I asked myself whether it was possible that 
this could be the man I had last seenscarcely 
two years ago? He remained insensible. 
A little stream of blood flowed from the 
temple, which the women stanched. 

“How soon can the doctor be here?” I 
asked. 

“* It all depends on whether he is at home 
when the message reaches his house,” re- 
plied Mr. Ridgway. “ Jane, there is a spot 
of blood on the carpet. You had better 
have Mr. Walbrooke carried to a bedroom. 
It is impossible that he can be removed 
from the house to-night. Mr. Mandeville, 
will you not have a glass of sherry before 
your long ride home ?”’ 

The gentleman thus appealed to, and 
violently roused to a consciousness that he 
was not expected to remain much longer 
in attendance upon his friend, boldly said 
that, with Mr. Ridgway’s permission, he 
would stay till the doctor’s arrival. The 
others, who, I take it, were but slightly 
acquainted with their host, meeting with 
no encouragement to do likewise, left the 
room one after another. 
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‘“* You will find refreshment in the din- 
ing-room,” said Mr. Ridgway, with in- 
finite urbanity. “Thomas, show these 
gentlemen the way, and admit no one else 
but the doctor, when he comes.” 

We carried poor Harry between us to an 
upper chamber, and laid him on the bed. 
About halfan hour after the doctor arrived. 
He pronounced that there was a slight con- 
cussion of the brain, from the effects of 
which the sufferer was even now slowly re- 
viving. The collar-bone and two of the 
ribs were broken. What the internal in- 
juries might be it was impossible, at pre- 
sent, to ascertain. 

“Cut off his clothes as soon as you can, 
and get him into bed before he becomes 
conscious of pain,” said the doctor. And 
Mr. Mandeville and I performed this opera- 
tion, aided by one of the servants. It was 
lucky we did so. Scarcely was the poor 
fellow free from his saturated, mud-stained 
garments, when his whole body became 
convulsed by the most violent twitchings, 
followed by groans, rising gradually into 
shrieks. The eyes glared wide, utterly 
unconscious of all around; a cold sweat 
started out upon his forehead, and then 
suddenly a tremor seized him from head to 
foot. For some time he seemed incapable 


of articulation; his lips moved, and he 
uttered wild yells, like those of some tor- 
tured animal, but he said nothing, until 
at last, leaping up in the bed, he shouted : 


“Take them away! For God’s sake, 
man, take them! They’re crawling all up 





me. There! there! my arm. They’ve 
got hold of my arm—ugh! They’re get- 


ting inside me! They’re choking me! | 


Kill them, for God’s sake! Can’t you see | 
them ? black, slimy things—ugh! They’re | 
fastening on me; they’re sucking my blood | 
out. Help! Will no one take them off? 
There, man, there! They are plain enough. | 
Damnation !” | 
And the shrick that followed must have 
resounded to the furthest corner of the | 
house. It is enough to give a sample of | 
his ravings. Over the painful scene that | 
followed I draw a veil. It took four of | 
us to hold him down, and his injuries, poor 
fellow, made it doubly difficult and cruel | 
work. The doctor poured a little brandy 
down his throat from time to time, then as 
the violence of the attack subsided he sank 
back, cowering among the pillows, and 
sobbing like a child. I was thankful that 
he knew no one, that he had no recollection 
of what had befallen him, or knowledge of 
where he was. Mr. Mandeville had now 
departed; the doctor and I and a servant 





were left with Harry; Mr. Ridgway, much 
to my annoyance, kept looking in from time 
to time, studying the scene in a philosophic 
spirit from the doorway, and then saunter- 
ing out. I took advantage of the momentary 
lull in the frenzied man’s condition to go 
into the passage and beg Mr. Ridgway to 
keep away from the room. 

“Send up another man, if you will; the 
coachman is strong, and if another violent 
attack comes on we shall want him, but keep 
away yourself. You can dono good, and if 
he were suddenly to remember you, I can’t 
say what the consequences might be. We 
must keep him in ignorance of where he is, 
when he recovers his consciousness, as long 
as possible, Mr. Ridgway.” 

“ By all means,” said my host, with a 
smile. ‘“ Were I vindictive I could wish 
the poor wretch no worse punishment for 
his brutal insolence to me—(do you remem- 
ber that night, just five years ago ?)—than 
to be reduced to such a state as this. It 
might cure Mrs. Ridgway of some of her 
sentimentality to see him now, with that 
blotched and bloated face.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” said I, “ see that 
Mrs. Ridgway remains in her own wing of 
the house, out of hearing of the poor fel- 
low’s ravings, if possible.” 

Mr. Ridgway looked at his watch. 

“Tt is very near the dressing-bell. Shall 
we put off dinner for half an hour ?” 

“Tcan’t leave him. You must excuse 
me. I could eat nothing if I came down.” 

Mr. Ridgway shrugged his shoulders with 
a little pitying smile for my weakness, and 
turned upon his heel. 

The hour wore on. The sufferer’s rest- 
lessness increased again. It was impossible 
to set the broken bones in his present con- 
dition. From the unshuttered window the 
last gleam of twilight died out, and night 
closed over the tops of the elm-trees in the 
park. Some one brought in a candle, and 
set it on a distant table. There was a 
strong light from the fire, which fell on the 
pillow, on poor Harry’s wild eyes and fevered 
cheek, as he tossed from side to side, mut- 
tering and moaning. By this time they 
must be at dinner in the room immediately 
below. I thought of poor Assunta, sitting 
opposite her lord, and I wondered whether, 
by any evil chance, she nad learnt who was 
the sufferer up-stairs. The doctor asked 
if it was possible to get some ice. I opened 
the door, which was directly opposite the 
bed, softly, to waylay a servant in the 
hall without ringing the bell. As I did so 
I thought I heard a rustle in the passage, 
but all was instantly still again, and I could 
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see nothing. I called tothe butler over the 
stair : 

‘““We want some ice. Are Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridgway at dinner ? 

“Only Mr. Ridgway, sir. Mrs. Ridg- 
way is not quite well, and is keeping her 
room.. I'll send to the ice-house at once, 
sir.” ~ 

It was a relief to find that Assunta was 
not so near at hand... Her own room was 
far away from the main body of the house. 
I shut the door, as I belicved, and returned 
to the sufferer’s bedside. He cried aloud 
that the faces of devils were gibbering at 
him from the corners of the room, that they 
were waiting to spring upon him, and then, 
before we could stop him, with a sound 
which was something between a how] and 
a scream, he bounded from the bed, and 
made one rush towards the door. It was 
open, and there stood Assunta, with clasped 
hands, elinging to the lintel, her white lips 
parted, her eyes wild with horror, trembling 
from head to foot. The others had seized 
and dragged back Harry to the bed. I 
ran to the door, and tried to lead Mrs. 
Ridgway away, but she clung to the wood- 
work, 

“* This is no place for you, you must come 
away,” I said, and I forcibly shut the door 
from the outside. “Let me implore you 
to go back to your room, and remain quiet. 
I will come, by-and-bye, and let you know 
how he is.” 

“Remain quiet, ay, remain quiet,” she 
repeated, as if mechanically. Then, her 
voice rising into a wail, the like of which 
I have never heard, “Oh, my God! my 
God ! forgive me,” she moaned. “It is I 
who have brought him to this.” And with 
a cry as that of some wounded bird, she 
turned and fled down the passage, feeling 
blindly at the wall for support. My heart 
yearned to go after her, but what could I 
do? I watched her white garments fiutter- 
ing along the dim corridor, until it made a 
sudden bend, and I lost sight ofher. Poor 
soul! Poor soul! 

This second attack of delirium tremens 
was even more violent than the first, and 
of longer duration. For nearly an hour 
it taxed all our strength to keep the poor 
fellow under subjection, listening, in the 
mean time, to his cries of abject terror, 
alternating with the most frightful impre- 
cations. I would that any man with a 
tendency to drink had passed that hour 
with us. That awful lesson would have 
| cured him if anything could do so. 

’ The reaction came at last, and he lay 
there, exhausted, with closed eyes, the ice 














on hishead. The doctor believed he could 
now set the broken bones. A woman- 
servant entered with some bandages; I 
whispered to her, “Go to Mrs. Ridgway 
and say that the gentleman is much better.” 
The clock struck nine. 

I fancied I heard a commotion in the 
house, a hurrying of feet to and fro, the 
shutting of doors, the calling of many 
voices, and then, after a little interval, Mr. 
Ridgway opened the bedroom door, and 
beckoned me to come out. He was quite 
calm, but deadly white. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Ridgway 
is?” he asked. 

“Good God, no! What has happened ?” 

“She is not to be found. She is no- 
where in the house.” 

For one instant I felt stunned, then a 
horrible presentiment curdled the blood 
in my veins, and I grasped his arm with a 
hand of iron. “The water, man, the water. 
Not a moment to be lost.” 

I ran down the staircase, and shouting 
to some of the men who were gaping there 
to bring lanterns, I seized a lamp in the 
hall, and dashed out into the black night, 
making my way straight for the lake. 

One dreadful hour of suspense, the death 
agonies of hope, followed. That scene is 
before me now with terrible distinctness, the 
lights gleaming round the swampy edges 
of the water, the affrighted wild fowl 
fluttering in all directions, the shouts of 
men with torches throughout the park, the 
gathering crowd of villagers, and then— 
and then—at last something white is seen 
among the sedges, a man reaches it with 
a boat-hook, a great cry goes up from 
twenty voices at once—it is a body—they 
turn it over—and the moon shines down 
upon the upturned face of Assunta. 

Life had been long extinct. When she 
left me and ran down the corridor, the poor 
soul, crazed with horror, must have opened 
a side door, and fled straight to the water. 
The men, returning from the ice-house, | 
had seen something white flit past. She 
had cast herself in, face foremost, and had 
drifted to a place where the reeds and 
rushes caught the body, and held it wedged 
in among them. 

I knelt beside her on the sward ; I sup- 
ported that dear head, and tried vainly to 
chafe back the departed life, and I have 
an indistinct vision of Mr. Ridgway, muffled 
in furs, standing before me. 

In the long night of misery that followed 
I had but one comfort, one consoling 
thought—God had mercifully bereft her of 
reason to take her to Himself. It was as 
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much His will, as much His doing, asthough 
she had been stricken by a lingering illness. 
Think of what her life, already un- 
utterably wretched, would have been, after 
witnessing Harry’s condition, the tortures 
of self-reproach that poor solitary soul 
would have suffered! I remembered the 
last word of her letter to him, “I shall 
die in your shame.” It was true; the 
over-laden brain had given way, and so, in 
pity, the All-Wise suffered her to lay her 
burden down. 

I have but little more to add. I must 
have spoken some bitter words to Mr. 
Ridgway, I suppose, in the course of that 
night, but what they were I have for- 
gotten. The following morning I received 
a cheque for my professional services, with 
a few lines regretting that, in consequence 
of what had occurred, Mr. Ridgway was 
unable “ to take leave of me personally.” 
After this dismissal, it was impossible to 
remain longer at Hapsbury. It distressed 
me to leave Harry in his precarious state ; 
but the doctor gave good hopes of his 
being able to be moved to the Grange in 
the course of a few days ; he was conscious 
and perfectly calm now, and if there was 
no return of fever, he would do well. I im- 
pressed on the doctor the necessity of keep- 
ing his patient in ignorance of where he 
was, and of all that had happened, and I 
wrote by that post to Mrs. Walbrooke and 
to Lena, at Paris, urging their immediate 
return to the Grange to meet Harry, and 
offering to join them there, if they should 
require my services in nursing him. 

But that summons never came. My in- 
junctions to the doctor, though adhered to 
in the letter, were unfortunately, as I after- 
wards learned, violated in spirit. Mr. 
Ridgway behaved admirably, obtruding 
himself neither personally nor by any 
message upon the unfortunate rival thus 
forced to be his guest, while he gave 
directions that the sick man should want 
for nothing. But, by some strange over- 
sight, or the cruel will of fate, Harry’s de- 
parture from Hapsbury took place on the 
morning of Assunta’s funeral, though an 
hour after the long pompous train had left 
the house. As he was being carried down the 
great stairs, the poor fellow looked around 
him, and recognised with a shudder of 
dismay the famous hall of Hapsbury, with 
its Roman emperors, and marble columns, 
unlike anything else in the county. Sad- 
faced/servants in deep mourning stood there, 


and, while he was lifted into his carriage, 
some workmen were hoisting a hatchment 
over the great portico. He shut his eyes, 
and turned deadly white: a minute or two 
later, the travelling-carriage passed in the 
park some of the mourning- coaches on 
their return. The sick man looked out 
as the first coach went slowly by; a face 
was at the window, it was Mr. Ridgway’s. 

Harry never recovered that shock. He 
insisted upon learning every particular of 
the frightful catastrophe that had happened, 
and, in their ignorance of the effect which 
a knowledge of the truth must have upon 
him, to appease him, as they believed, they 
told him all. He divined, no doubt, but 
too clearly what causes had brought this 
tragedy to pass, and the blow, falling as 
it did upon a constitution already under- 
mined, hastened the end, which, I believe, 
could not have been long delayed. Peace 
be with thee, poor erring Harry! With all 
thy faults, I loved thee dearly, and I often 
think that, tried as thou wert, most of us 
might have fallen like thee. 

Mr. Ridgway survived his wife twenty 
years. We never met again. I read his 
name occasionally in the papers, as present 
at one of the dilettante societies’ meetings, 
or as having purchased some famous work 
of art for an enormous sum. And that is 
all Tever heard of him. He is long since 
gone to his last account, whither I, too, shall 
soon be called. What am I, that I should 
pronounce sentence on him, standing as 
he now does in the presence of that Judge 
before whom the secrets of all hearts are 
laid bare? He was a mystery to me from 
the beginning: he remained so unto the 
end; but it was a mystery, alas! that 
brought ruin and desolation into the lives 
of those I loved best on earth. 


END OF GEOFFREY LUTTRELL’S NARRATIVE. 
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